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Rotes. 
REMINISCENCES OF AN AMERICAN LOYALIST. 


(Continued from p. 23.) 

“ My public controversy had now attracted some con- 
siderable notice in the country; and the Governors of 
King’s College, in New York, were pleased, unsolicited, 
to confer on me an honorary degree of Master of Arts, 
expressly because of the services I had rendered to 
Church and State. And the troubles of the country 
growing also every day more serious and alarming, | 
was very generally applied to by my brethren of the 
clergy, chiefly of Virginia, to fall on ways and means 
of forming something like some general and uniform 
line of conduct for the whole body of the clergy of the 
Church of England throughout the continent. In con- 
sequence of this I agreed to accompany, as my neighbour 
and friend Mr. Addison also did, the Rev. Dr. Cooper, 
President of King’s College, in New York, then on a visit 
to me, to Philadelphia, in his way back to New York. 
In Philadelphia I spent a week, lodging with Dr. Smith, 
Provost of the college there ; and such a plan was formed 
and agreed to. It is too well known how little the clergy 
of Philadelphia regarded this agreement ; how generally 
they went into the views of Congress; and what dread- 
fully bad consequences this defection of theirs drew after 
it on the country in general, or on the well-affected 
clergy in particular.” 

The following description of the “quakerly” 
city of Philadelphia a century ago will be par- 

ticularly interesting at the present time :— 

_ “I seemed not much to like either Philadelphia or its 
inhabitants, though I received m:ny civilities from them. 





The city is disgusting from its uniformity and sameness; | 


One street has nothing to distinguish it from another, 





but that one is the first, and another the second, and so 
on. There are no squares, no public edifices of any size 
or dignity ; the situation is flat and level ; and, in short, 
everything about it hasa quakerly, or rather a Republican, 
aspect. The people, too, are like their town, all very 
well, but nothing more. One is as good as another, and 
no better; and it is in vain to look for anything like 
character among them. In one point, not contented 
with being not agreeable, they are almost disagreeable : 
the almost universal topic of conversation among them 
is the superiority of Philadelphia over every other spot 
of the globe. All their geese are swans ; and it is a faet 
not to be denied that by thus for ever trumpeting their 
own praise they have in some degree prevailed on their 
neighbours to acquiesce in their claim to it ; just as the 
French are supposed to have made all the world agree 
in giving the preference to their language. 1 used 
to consider the two colleges of Philadelphia and 
Princeton in the Jersies, as the chief nurseries of all 
that frivolous and mischievous kind of knowledge which 
passed for learning in America, Like some of the aca- 
demies in and around London, they pretended to teach 
everything, without being really competent to the teach- 
ing of anything as it ought to have been taught. But 
their chief and peculiar merit was thought to be in 
rhetoric and the belles lettres, a term not easily defined 
nor understood. Hence in no country were there so 
many orators, or so many smatterers. Two or three 
years spent at one of these seminaries were in general 
deemed sufficient to qualify a person for the gown ; and 
persons so qualified had now pretty generally gotten the 
churches, which in Virginia were immediately in the 
gift of the people ; and even in Maryland the wishes of 
the people had great weight with the Governor, who was 
there the patron of all Church preferments. It is sur- 
prising what improper and indecent contentions these 
popular elections occasioned. I have oftener than once 
known half-a-dozen candidates all trying for a vacant 
parish, and preaching alternately, to give their electors 
an opportunity of determining which they liked best. 
Voice and action, as is remarked in a very humorous 
pamphlet respecting London lectureships, almost con- 
stantly carried it. These frequent appeals and applica- 
tions to the people, in this way, as well as from the mer- 
chants who meanly solicited and begged, as it was called, 
consignments of tobacco, gave them an opinion of their 
importance and a consequence unknown to people in 
other countries. What influence this had, and how 
much it was felt by the friends of Government in the 
commotions that now came on, can be known only to 
those who were on the spot who were observant, and 
who had some knowledge of the workings of human 
nature. Preachers and ministers so elected, continuing 
still in some degree dependent on the people, continued 
also chiefly to cultivate those arts by which their favour 
had first been gained. Their sermons were light, flip- 
pant, and ordinary ; but their manner of preaching was 
pleasing and popular. These two colleges of Princeton 
and Philadelphia manufactured physicians also with 
equal facility. I have known miny a young man come 
and set up as a doctor in a neighbourhood in all due 
form, and with all requisite authority. after a winter or 
two spent in the University of Philadelphia. As for 
lawyers, they seemed to grow up spontaneously ; many 
of the first name and note in that profession were men 
without any education, and totally illiterate. Such a 
state of society was peculiar, and could not but have 
peculiar effects; for no other body of men, nor all the 
other bodies of men put together, bad half so much in- 


| fluence as the lawyers....... 


“ Much of what has been already related makes in- 
deed a part of the history of what I did in the revolt. 
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My controversy with Messrs. Chase and Paca, my oppo- 
sition to the strangely wrong and dangerous innovations 
meditated against Churchmen, and above all, my confi- 
dential intimacy with the Governor, were more than 
sufficient to procure me the honour of being set down as 
a Government man. It was an obvious policy in the 
insurgents to get rid of such men, and accordingly I was 
soon marked as a man not to be endured. 

“ As I do not propose here to write the history of the 
revolt, I shall not speak of any associations, committees, 
military enrolments, or other manceuvres of the sort, in 
which I was not myself immediately concerned. I en- 
deavoured in my sermons, and in various pieces published 
in the gazettes of the country. to check the immense 
mischief that was impending, but I endeavoured in vain 
I was soon restrained from preaching, and the press was 
no longer open tc me. The first open and avowed vio- 
lence I met with was on account of my expressly de- 
clining, when applied to by some noisy patriots hereto- 
fore of no great note, to preach a sermon to recommend 
the suffering people of Boston to the charity of my 
parish. Their port was shut up by Act of Parliament ; 
and as it was alleged that they suffered thus in the com- 
mon cause, contributions were collected for them all 
over the continent; the true motive was by these means 
to raise a sum sufficient to purchase arms and ammuni- 
tion. I also refused to set my hand to various associa- 
tions and resolves, all, in my estimatiédn, very unnecessary, 
unwise, and unjust; in consequence of which I soon 
became a marked man; and, though I endeavoured to 
conduct myself with all possible temper and even caution, 
I daily met with insults, indignities, and injuries. At 
length informations respecting my supposed inimicality 
to America were regularly sworn to, and laid before the 
provincial committee sitting in Annapolis. My accusers 
were a Papist and two Presbyterians, one of whom only 
was my own parishioner. A body of militia was ordered 
to take me immediately into custody, and accordingly 
not less than two hundred came to the Governor's, where 
I then was on a visit, to seize and carry me before the 
committee. I had had early and pretty full notice of 
what was going forward, a circumstance which gave me 
no common uneasiness. For the charges said to have 
been brought against me were, as is usual, much exag- 
gerated, and consequently my danger. My friends were 
alarmed for me, and pressed me so importunately to save 
myself by flight, that I hardly knew how to resist them. 
My own judgment was strongly against thir. I saw, or 
imagined I saw, from the first that this was the very 
thing my enemies wished for, and that of course to 
comery with the advice of my friends would be to fall 
into the pit my persecutors had dug for me. Yet the 
Governor, his council, and a large number of the most 
respectable persons in the province, were as strongly 
for my flying as I alone was for my not flying. Luckily 
the debate was put an end to by the arrival of the armed 
men, to whom I immediately and resolutely went out, 
and, knowing the captain, I asked what his business with 
me was. He answered, to carry me before the com- 
mittee. When, on my further inquiry, he had told me 
who were the members of the committee then sitting, 
I was not a little surpriscd to find Messrs. Chase and 
Paca in their number: though I knew they were at the 
bottom of the mischief, I did suppose they would so far 
have consulted appearances as not openly to have ap- 
peared, with a mob to back them, against a man who 
was allowed so lately to have given them a complete 
drubbing when committed together in a fair field. How- 
ever, making a virtue of necessity, I plucked up courage, 
and peremptorily told the captain I wou!d not be carried 
to this, or any other committee unknown to the laws, 
alive ; but, if he would take his men away, I gave him my 





honour that I would, as a gentleman, wait on the gentle- 
men who composed the committee; and I desired him, 
with my compliments, to deliver this message to the 
entlemen assembled for the purpose. The man did as 

desired him, and I soon followed him, single, and in 
high spirits. 

“As I was going into the Committee Room, and 
squeezing through an immense crowd, one of the most 
forward and noted blackguards in Annapolis, then acting 
as a sergeant in the militia called together on this occa- 
sion, with that kind of generous impatience so common 
to the Irish (he was an Irishman, a hatter, and of the 
name of Lindsay), whispered in my ear that he knew I 
would go on with the same spirit with which I had 
begun; and that I might do so, he assured me I had 
more friends among those who bore arms than enemies, 
‘and, by Jasus, if he lived he would die with me.’ A 
message in my favour from the Congress itself would not 
have inspired me with more courage than I fe!t on this 
declaration of this honest Teague.* When the President 
was beginning to speak to me, I insisted on being per- 
mitted first to sit down; and protesting against their 
having any authority over me, I nevertheless declared 
that, conscious of my own rectitude of intention, there 
was nothing which as gentlemen they could put to me 
to which I was not ready as a gentleman to give fair and, 
I hoped, satisfactory answers. The charges were now all 
read in ample form, and a copy of them delivered to me; 
and sundry of the members harangued long and loudly 
on the danger of such a man’s being allowed publicly to 
avow such principles. It was on this cccasion that for 
the first time in my life I attempted to make a public 
speech. Necessity may perhaps be the parent of elo- 
= as it is said to be of other gifts of genius; and it 

id indeed once loose the tongue of one who till then had 
been dumb. It certainly was of great moment to me 
to say something, if it was possible, that might make 
some impression in my favour. What it was that I did 
say I perhaps could not have told the moment. after it 
was said, and much less now. I remember only that 
after it was over I reflected on Lord Chesterfield’s obser- 
vation, that the manner of a speech is of much more 
consequence than the matter. And I remember also 
that in whatever I said I addressed myself more to the 
multitude around me than I did to those who were 
sitting as my judges. In such an emergency this was 
fair policy, and it had its effect. Many bawled out 
that what I had said was quite satisfactory, and | was 
accordingly acquitted. 

“ My thus coming off with flying colours seemed but to 
heighten the ill-will of my particular enemies. Deter- 
mined on my ruin, they watched but for an opportunity 
to effect it. In such times it was little likely that such 
an opportunity should not soon offer.” 


The following remarkable anecdote of Washing- 
ton cannot, I think, fail to interest our American 
cousins. It is not only very striking in itself, but 
it has the additional merit of being perfectly 
authentic.— 


**T happened to be going across the Potomac, with my 
wife and some other of our friends, exactly at the time 
that General Washington was crossing it on his way to 
the northward, whither he was going to take the com- 
mand of the continental army. There had been a great 
meeting of people and great doings in Alexandria on the 
occasion ; and everybody seemed to be on fire, either with 


* When did this term as applied to an Irishman 
finally fall into disuse? 
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rum or patriotism, or both.* Some patriots in our boat 
huzzaed, and gave three cheers to the General as he 
passed us; whilst Mr. Addison and myself contented 
ourselves with pulling off our hats. The General (then 
only Colonel) Washington beckoned us to stop, as we did, 
just, as he said, to shake us by the hand. His behaviour 
to me was now, as it had always been, polite and respect- 
ful; and I shall for ever remember what passed in the 
few disturbed moments of conversation we then had. 
From his going on his present errand, I foresaw and 
apprised him of much that has since happened ; in par- 
ticular that there would certainly then be a civil war, 
and that the Americans would soon declare for inde- 

endency. With more earnestness than was usual with 
Ris great reserve, he scouted my apprehensions, adding 
(and 1 believe with perfect sincerity) that if ever I heard 
of his joining in any such measures, I had his leave to set 
him down for everything wicked. Like Hazael, he 
might have said, ‘Is thy servant a dog that he should do 
this great thing?’ So little do men know of themselves, 
and so dangerous is it to make one false step. Many a 
man, it may be, has gone through life without ever 
making any egregiously false step ; but I question if an 
instance can be named when a man, having made one 
false step, made but one. When once a man goes one 
mile from the strict line of rectitude, he soon sees, or 
fancies he sees, reasons compelling him to go twain. 
Th's was the last time I ever saw this gentleman, who, 
contrary to all reasonable expectation, has since so dis- 
tinguished himself that he will probably be handed 
down to posterity as one of the first characters of the 


e. 
Or had some time before this sent to the Virginia 
Gazette an epigram or two for publication. The printer 
to whom I entrusted it was, unfortunately for me, then 
a candidate for the public business ; and to curry favour 
with some of the leading men he showed my poor epi- 
gram, which was instantly voted to be exceedingly 
obnoxious, and the author of it inimical to America. 
Amongst others, he showed it to a Col. Carter, who had 
once been my parishioner and friend, and who declared 
that the handwriting was mine. It is impossible to con- 
ceive what a noise this little squib made in that colony, 
where I was very generally known : the patriots could 
not have shown more resentment had I even framed the 
Acts of which they so much complained, and which, 
there is good reason to believe, that old scoundrel Frank- 
lin first suggested the idea of, if he did not actually 
frame them. This Col. Carter unluckily was in Alex- 
andria on this most unlucky day, and I had not been 
half an hour there before he found me out and attacked 
me on the score of the epigram. A private grudge also 
brought on me this mischief. The father-in-law of this 
gentleman had, in a strange fit of aristocratic insolence, 
some time before run his sword through the body of a 
Mr. Routledge and killed him. For this he was taken 
up, but bailed in a very extraordinary manner ; and in a 
still more extraordinary manner was found dead, it was 
never known how, the night before the trial was to come 
on. During his confinement many papers were pub- 
lished to mitigate or excuse this Col. Chiswell. Mr. 
Routledge was an entire stranger to me, though my 
countryman [by this term I think my grandfather means 
that he was not only an Englishman, but a native of 
Cumberland ; the name is not uncommon in that county]; 

* This is a curious anticipation of the well-known 
lines in The Biglow Papers :— 
“ Parson Wilbur, he calls all these argimunts lies, 

Sez they're nothing on airth but jest fee, faw, fum ; 
An’ thet all this big talk of our destinies 
Is half on it ignorance an’ t’other half rum.” 





but the efforts made in behalf of his murderer were such 
an outrage on common sense as well as on humanity, 
that I could not help drawing up some answers to these 
vindications, which tere supposed to have made some 
impression on the public. Hinc ill lachryme ! 

“ A mob soon collected around us, and seeing no Lind- 
say (vide supra) among them, but, on the contrary, that 
they were headed by a very virulent Presbyterian, it soon 
occurred to me that if I got off at all it must be by stra- 
tagem. Accordingly, after the first onset:, which were 
very violent, when T ‘had gotten leave to speak, I again 
addressed myself, not to my particular opponents, but to 
the surrounding multitude. And first I excepted against 
Mr. Ramsay, the Presbyterian, as an improper judge of 
what was wrong and what was right in a minister of the 
Church of England, to all of whom he was well known to 
bear a rooted enmity. I next begged leave to account 
for Col. Carter's indignation against me; and so, relat- 
ing the particulars just set down respecting Col. Chiswell, 
I begged them not to suffer themselves to be so duped as 
to become the tools of a cowardly man who thus sought 
to revenge his private quarrel. ‘I assure you, gentle- 
men, all this bustle is about a private difference between 
the Colonel and myself, which I am ready to settle with 
him this moment, as a man of honour ought to settle 
private differences.’ It would seem thatI knew my 
man: the Colonel complained of my artifice, and de- 
clared he would not be my dupe and let me get off so. 
The people attributed this to his being afraid of me, and 
so the epigram was dropped, and I again got off. 

“All this while my poor wife and sister were in an 
adjoining house, within sight and almost within hearing. 
What their agitations must have been it is impossible to 
describe. I promised them that I never would go into 
Alexandria, nor (if it was possible to avoid it) into any 
public place again ; and L kept my word.” 

JONATHAN BovucuieEr. 
3exley Heath, Kent. 
(To be continued.) 





THE DIALECT OF SHAKSPEARE’S COUNTRY. 


The most absurd and contrary statements have 
been made about Shakspeare’s use of provincial 
language. Many years ago, a writer in the Mis- 
cellanies of the original Shakespeare Society en- 
deavoured to show that a large proportion of his 
dialectical expressions were derived from Cornwall. 
Another ingenious speculator has gravely suggested 
that many of his words were picked up during a 
supposed residence in Scotland. And, later still, 
we have been favoured with what may be called 
the Celtic theory, which assumes the existence of 
a strong Celtic remanet in Warwickshire at the 
close of the sixteenth century. I am not aware 
that any one has advocated the claims of Ireland, 
but it is possible, and even probable, that this may 
have been done. The simple truth, however, is 
that Shakspeare’s provincial words, whether form- 
ing part of his own vocabulary or those placed in 
the mouths of countrymen and low characters, and 
therefore, it is only fair to infer, purposely intended 
to be provincial, are those common to his own 
country side. South Warwickshire is upon the 
march or border line of the two great varieties of 
English speech. The language of the Gloucester- 
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shire side belongs to the western dialect, and is, 
in its older form, substantially that of Layamon 
and Robert of Gloucester. The dialect spoken in 
North Warwickshire, part of Worcestershire, and 
Staffordshire is a form of what has been termed 
Anglian, and nearly allied to that spoken in 
Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, and the northern 
counties. The language of Shakspeare’s district, 
like the rest of the border country in Northampton- 
shire, Worcestershire, and Herefordshire, partakes 
in some measure of both forms, and we find here 
in common use both northern and western words. 
This is exactly the main characteristic of Shak- 
speare’s provincial vocabulary. 

Of the folk-speech of North Warwickshire there 
is a short specimen in Marshall’s Rural Economy 
of the Midland Counties, Lond., 1790, which will 
give one a better idea of it than a page of de- 
scription :— 

“In passing through Shattington Field, I entered into 
conversation with some plowmen, who were plowing in 
wheat, upon the subject of high ridges. An old man, 
who was sowing, drew up and joined the conversation. 

“* Yea, sur, we mun lie ’em up a thissen, or we canno 
get onny wheat. An us lie ’em flat o’ th’ top, t’ first push 
of rain runs ‘em into lakes and sets th’ crop. It hen 
been tried a many time, but it wunno do.’ 

“¢ Well, but how is it, friend, that when you enclose 
common fields you bring down the lands?’ 

“* Yea, yea, sur, when thy ha’ gotten some turf in 
"em they wunno run athaten, but here we fallow, fallow, 
fallow, every three year, every three year, till they 
runnen like lime welly ; and if they dunno lien up sharp 
we canno get onny wheat skant.’”—Vol. ii. p. 47. 

Many traces of words peculiar to this dialect are 
to be found in the writings of natives who wrote 
before the end of the seventeenth century. Light- 
foot, the commentator, was a Staffordshire man, 
and in spite of his Semitic studies, or perhaps on 
account of them, wrote a very careless and pro- 
vincial English. It was alleged by a contemporary 
biographer that he used such Staffordshire words 
as ungive for “abate,” loose for “end” or “ up- 
shot,” and that he always persisted in spelling 
field “feild,” after the native pronunciation. 
Richard Sheale, of Tamworth, one of the last of 
the midland minstrels, who belonged to the genera- 
tion which preceded Shakspeare, has also some 
dialectical expressions. So has John Walleys. 
Drayton also has many provincial words which 
have never yet received the attention they deserve, 
for the butcher’s son of Atherstone and the glover’s 
son of Stratford were nurtured upon the same 
household idiom. Holland, the translator, who 
was not a Warwickshire man, but resided for 
years at Southam, has also many Warwickshire 
words, especially in his Pliny. So also has Per- 
kins, the well-known Puritan, who was a native. 
As late as 1789 it was ill-naturedly charged against 
Baskerville’s beautiful edition of Milton, printed 
at Birmingham, that it was Milton translated into 
the Warwickshire dialect. “They clap an h to 





every word beginning with an open vowel or even 
the w, as hood for wood, harm, arm, heggs, eggs,” &e. 
(European Magazine, December, 1789). But this 
of course was greatly exaggerated. 

The dialect spoken in northern Gloucestershire 
is well chronicled in Mr. Hunter’s Glossary of the 
Cotswold Dialect, but there are several early speci- 
mens. In 1696 Mr. Thomas Doggett, of aquatic 
memory, produced a play called The Country 
Wake, the scene of which is laid in Gloucester- 
shire. A portion of the dialogue is written in the 
dialect, and evidently done with the care and 
study for which Doggett was remarkable. About 
twenty years afterwards Mrs. Centlivre tried her 
hand at the same thing in The Artifice. 

Of dialect proper, by which I mean a well marked 
variation of pronunciation and grammar, there is 
but little trace in Shakspeare. The most strongly 
marked instance is the language assumed by Edgar 
in Lear. This is the broad western of Gloucester 
and Somerset. We must not, however, infer too 
much from this, for it was the ordinary practice of 
contemporary dramatists to give all their country 
folks a western dialect. Hence, in King Cambyses, 
the dialogue between Hob and Lob is in the same 
dialect, although one of the interlocutors is sup- 
posed to bea Yorkshireman. It is also used by 
Greene, who was a Norfolk man, in his Looking 
Glass for London, and by Warner in his translation 
of the Truculentus. 

The language of the Shallow group in Henry IV. 
and The Merry Wives of Windsor is slightly 
provincial; and it is worth noting that Slender’s 
language is more so in the original quarto than in 
the folio. Take, for example, his speech to Anne 
Page in rejoinder to Shallow’s promise of a jointure 
and keeping her like a gentlewoman :— 

“TI be God that I vill, come cut and long taile as good 
as any is in Gloucestershire under the digree of a 
squire. 

And again, when Page asks him after his bride:— 

“ Bride, by God's lyd I think there’s never a man in 

the worell hath that crosse fortune that I have; begod I 
could crie for verie anger.” 
As this was probably a shorthand abstract of 
the original performance, it is possible that 
Slender’s representative used a still more provincial 
speech. 

The provincial words put into the mouths of 
Dogberry, t).e Nurse in Romeo and Juliet, Good- 
man Dull, \tobbo, the servants of Aufidius, and° 
others, belong to both dialects, the northern slightly 
preponderating, just as they do in the actual dialect 
of the border country. The terminology of the 
busy, energetic North has a tendency to supplant 
that of the sleepy, pastoral West. 

Those who have had practical experience upon 
the subject will not be inclined to attach much 
importance to recent researches upon the dialects 
of this part of England. The observations upon 
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which the present paper is grounded were made | Dubois the Court was not generally looked upon 
nearly twenty-five years ago, and even then the | as a school of morality, and Plélo would have cer- 
language of the generation growing up differed | tainly deserved the Monthyon prize, if it had been 


materially from that of the older one dying out. | 


founded at the time, when, to the astonishment of 


Since that time all the elements of change have | his creditors, he made up his mind to pay them 


increased a hundred fold. In questions relating 
to the peculiarities and distribution of dialects, the 
provincial glossaries, with very few exceptions, are 
worse than useless, since they almost invariably 
follow the county boundaries, with which the dialects 
themselves have no more todo than with the circuits 
of the judges or the poor law divisions. The most 
valuable collections of words are those which have 
been made undesignedly, and these exist in greater 
number than is usually supposed. Every one who 
has had much commerce with our older literature 
must have recognized the fact that the language of 
every age is split up into several more or less dis- 
tinctly marked vocabularies. Often intermingling 
and overlapping, modified in every conceivable 
way by the personal idiosyncrasies of the writers 
and the powerful influences of education, posi- 
tion, profession, and the like, these vocabularies 
have still a dialectical, and therefore geographical, 
base. Up to the period of the Civil Wars it 
would be possible, I think, in the majority of in- 
stances, to determine, within certain narrow limits, 
the place of birth or bringing up of any tolerably 
voluminous writer whose subjects were not strictly 
technical. C. Extior Browne. 





COUNT DE PLELO. 


A volume entitled “Ze Comte de Plélo: un 
Gentilhomme Francais au dixhuitiéme sitcle, par 
E. J. B. Rathery, 8vo., Paris, Plon,” recently pub- 
lished, derives a special and melancholy kind of 
interest from the fact that it is the posthumous 
work of M. Rathery, lately one of the conservateurs 
of the Paris National Library, and well known for 
his contributions to the history of France. M. 
Rathery had, some years ago, prepared for the 
Société de l’'Histoire de France an excellent edition 
of D’Argenson’s memoirs ; and it was whilst en- 
gaged on the researches connected with those 
papers that he felt attracted towards the original 
and singular individuality of the Count de Plelo. 

Sprung from a Breton family, grand nephew of 
Madame de Sévigné, a relation of the Phélypeaux, 
and of other distinguished members of the French 
aristocracy, the subject of M. Rathery’s volume 
stands out as a perfect contrast to the fashionable 
young men who filled the galleries of Versailles 
during the early part of the eighteenth century. 
Only fancy one of the contemporaries of the Duke 
de Richelieu paying his debts and remaining faith- 
ful to his wife! This circumstance sounds so much 
like a paradox, that alone it would have justified 
our author in devoting a volume to such a rara 
avis. In the days of the Regent and of Cardinal 


5 | 


| state my hero’s more important qualities, for, value 





twenty shillings in the pound. Let me, however, 


as they might one hundred years ago honesty and 
the respect of the marriage tie, one cannot admit 
that a man deserves to be panegyrized because he 
has not knowingly broken any of the ten command- 
ments. 

Count de Plélo, then, distinguished himself both 
as a soldier and as a diplomatist. Colonel of a 
regiment, he sold his commission for the express 
purpose of paying his creditors. The duties of a 
politician were entirely new to him. He dis- 
charged them with an ability quite equal to his 
courage, and M. de Talleyrand would no doubt, as 
M. Rathery wittily remarks, have accused him of 
being too zealous. At any rate, he cannot be 
charged with want of patriotism, for if at the 
early age of thirty-five he perished on the field of 
battle, contrary to all the rules of diplomacy, it 
was solely with the view of saving both the father 
of his queen and the honour of his native land. 
Such generosity may seem out of place nowadays, 
but it should certainly be kept on record, if it were 
only as a specimen of eccentricity. 

The materials for Count de Plélo’s biography are 
both numerous and extremely interesting. Let me 
mention, in the first place, the archives of the 
Chabrillan family, which contain, amongst other 
important documents, a MS. life of the Count, 
composed by his friend and brother-in-arms the 
Chevalier de la Vieuville. To the same source M. 
Rathery was indebted for Plélo’s confidential 
correspondence with his relative, M. de Maurepas, 
and for copies of the official despatches preserved 
at the Danish embassy. The record offices of the 
French Foreign and War departments have also 
supplied a number of valuable papers, and the 
publications of the day are full of letters, poetical 
effusions, essays, &c., which have been made ex- 
cellent use of by the lamented editor ; for we must 
not forget that, a friend of Voltaire, Fontenelle, 
and Mairan, Plélo combined with brilliant literary 
attainments scientific culture of no mean order. 
He enriched the journals of the Académie des 
Sciences and of the Bibliothéque du Roi with 
important memoirs ; and, as a member of the well- 
known Société de l’Entresol, he certainly deserves 
to share the celebrity of the philosophers who, 
half a century before the outbreak of the French 
Revolution, were advocating useful reforms, and 
endeavouring to liberalize the government. 

From what has been said my readers will per- 
ceive that Count Pl¢lo’s biography naturally divides 
itself into two clearly defined parts, corresponding 
respectively to his residence in Paris and to his 
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official life abroad. Whenever he was not absorbed 
by diplomatic occupations, he devoted his time to 
literary pursuits, to investigations of the most 
varied kind, in the company of the Abbé Alary, 
De Lassay, De Saint-Contest, and other equally 
distinguished entresolistes. This gathering of 
peaceful revolutionists, this imitation of English 
clubs, had not yet excited, as it did later on, the 
suspicions of the police ; nay, it was considered as 
useful preparatory school for would-be statesmen. 
Torey came to some of its meetings, and the Car- 
dinal de Fleury expressed an interest in its trans- 
actions. The correspondence of Plélo for the years 
1727-1728 is full of the most amusing and valuable 
particulars on the occupations and amusements of 
Paris society. It reads like a chronicle where 
reviews of new publications, comptes rendus of 
meetings at the Académie Frangaise or the Aca- 
lémie Sciences, notices of book sales, are 
mixed up with scraps of political gossip. Some 
of the critiques which he dashes off currente calamo 
show that our chatty diplomatist was a man of 
real taste ; and here and there we find incidents 
which commend themselves to the attention of 
literary annotators. Count Plélo observed very 
closely what was going on abroad, especially in 
England. The discoveries of Newton divided his 
enthusiasm with the travels of Capt. Lemuel Gul- 
liver ; and the honours paid to the memory of the 
author of the Principia suggested to him remarks 
very favourable to England, on the contempt with 
which men of science were treated then in France 
if they did not belong to the nobility. He was 
careful to procure all the political pamphlets where 
Walpole and Bolingbroke “se disent réciproque- 
ment beaucoup de vilaines choses, quoique dans 
le style le plus orné et le plus fleuri.” At a later 
period the parliamentary incidents of the year 
733 inspired him with sentiments of admiration 
for the English statesmen, which are the more note- 
worthy because he was always a strenuous oppo- 
nent of the foreign policy carried out by the House 
of Hanover. “A propos des Anglois,” says he, in 
a letter dated June 9, 1733, “ que dites-vous de ce 
qui se passe chez eux? Je vous avoue que la 
maniére dont les Lords Chesterfield, Clinton, et 
autres ont remis leurs charges me paroit avoir 
quelque chose de bien noble. De pareils traits 
me haussent le coeur.” 
In a concluding paper I will say a few words on 
Plélo’s diplomatic services. Gustave Masson. 
Harrow-on-the-Hill. 


des 


GOVERNMENT Orrices IN 1728.—Some of your 
readers may be glad to know that An Estimate of 
Places for Life, showing how many Years’ Pur- 
chase a Place for Life is Worth, by Richard 
Hayes, teacher of merchants’ accounts in Great 
Eastcheap, 8vo., 1728, contains what seems to be 





——~ 


nearly a complete list of offices under Government 
at the time when it was compiled. In many cases 
the amount of salary is also given. 

oe eS 

EPicgRAM.— 

“T here also send you an epigram upon a young 
woman that was born without a tongue, yet could speak 
very plain. It was communicated by Consul Ryder, who 
saw and heard her, and was composed by the Conde di 
Cozeda, a Portuguese General, and member of the Royal 
Academy at Lisbon :— 

‘ Non mirum, elinguis mulier quod verba loquatur ; 

Mirum est, cum lingua si mulier taceat.’” 
—Johnson to Gale, 1737, Reliquie Galeana, p. 313. 


E. H. A. 


* ALL ON ONE SIDE, LIKE Roopen Lang,” is a 
common expression hereabouts. It arises from 
the fact of the village—Rooden Lane—being all 
on one side of the road, the other side being the 
high wall of Heaton Park, the residence of the 
Earl of Wilton. G. H. A. 

Pendleton. 


Cace or Teetn.—A gentleman resident in this 
neighbourhood, whilst conversing with me last 
week, spoke of a good set of teeth as a good cage 
of teeth. The expression is not unusual here. 

Wm. PENGELLY. 

Torquay. 


An Ancient Custom.—The following ancient 
custom exists in the parish of Abbot’s Ann, near 
Andover. Whensoever any young unmarried 
female dies, of real or, at least, believed to be of 
unblemished moral character, a small coronet, 
under which are suspended five white gloves, one 
in the centre, two on each side of the small crown 
(the size of a dessert plate), is hung in the 
church near the ceiling. I counted thirty or forty 
when ona visit there in 1873 ; many appeared very 
old, some as if just hung up. W. 5S. Hyatt. 


“ Jumpine THE Besom.”—It sometimes happens 
that a couple who have had the “ banns asked out” 
fail, from some cause or another, to put in an 
appearance at church on the day and at the hour 
that has been appointed for the marriage, and, 
instead of having another time appointed, they 
“jump the besom,” that is, live together as if they 
had been legally joined. This was brought under 
my notice a few days ago, owing to the fact that 
a minister in our parish was kept waiting for a 
couple a long time until, becoming tired, he went 
away. Some of those who had been waiting to see 
the ceremony remarked, on this, that they sup- 
posed the convle would “ jump the besom.” 

Tuomas RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 

Rive Inscrretion.—The following is from “ Old 
Woman's Gossip,” by Frances Anne Kemble, 
the Atlantic Monthly for May, 1876 :— 
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“She (Mrs. Norton) also told me, when we were talk- 
ing of mottoes for seals and rings, that she had engraved 
ona ring she always wore the name of that miserable 
bayou of the Mississippi—Atchafalaya—where Gabriel 
passes near one side of an island while Evangeline, in 
her woe-begone search, is lying asleep on the other ; and 
that to her surprise she found that the King of the 
Belgians wore a ring on which he had hal the same 
word engraved, as an expression of the bitterest and 
most hopeless disappointment.” 

W. H. Patrersoy. 

Be! fast. 


Mucerics. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. } 





“SpLenDIpA Peccata,” or, as cited by Abp. 
Trench, Exposition of the Ne rmon on the Mount 
from St. Augustine, p. 327, 2nd ed., Lond., 1851 : 
“Only more splendid sins, as he [St. Augustine] 
keenly calls them.”—The readers of “N. & Q.” 
will call to mind the notices of this expression 
which have appeared from time to time, the con- 
clusion of which was that, according to the Bp. of 
Chester in his edition of Bp. Sanderson’s Works, 
and Jul. Miller in The Christi m Doctr ine of Sin, 
it was not to be considered a statement of St. 
Augustine himself, but an inference of some one, 
unknown, from his words, which had become a 
current phrase with theologians. I think that I 
may, perhaps, have now discovered the author 
from whom the expression is derived. In the 
Loci Communes of Peter Martyr there is the fol- 
lowing summary of, or inference from, the opinion 
of St. Augustine, as stated in the De Civitate Dei, 
and there is nothing to lead to the supposition 
that the words are not those of P. Martyr himself. 
After enumerating the examples of some of the 
most illustrious of the heathen, as St. Augustine 
does, and contrasting their motives with ours, and 
the difference of their hopes, he proceeds :— 

“Fateor equidem illorum facta inter veras virtutes 
non esse numeranda, erant enim potius umbre et simu- 
lacra virtutum, et opera illa etsi preclara fuerint, si 
civilem rationem spectare velis, tamen coram Deo nihil 
aliud erant nisi gloriosa et splendida peccata, neque 
enim illi aut a fide aut a dilectione Dei movebantur ad 
agendum, aut opera sua ad justum finem dirigebant 
Itaque Augustinus in V. de Civitete Dei, c. 18, qaum hee 
et similia narrasset, prudenter adjecit : vel hac in nobis 
esse animadvertimus, vel eis nos sentimus esse de titutos ” 
—Pet. Mart. Vermil., Loci Communes, class. iii. cap. 12, 
sect. 7, p. 649, ed. Tigur, 1587. 

Peter Martyr died in 1562, and the Common 
Places are selections from his writings, which he 
had arranged and left for publication after his 
death. The passage occurs in Comment. in Ep. ad 
Rom. (cap. viii., v. 18), p. 297, Basil, 1558, where, 
as in the Loc. Comm., the notes in the margin at 
the place are :— 








“ Ethnici non erant prediti veris v irtutibus. 
Coram Deo sunt splendida peccata. 

There are other references in the Commentary 
to the same subject, but in none of them do the 
same words occur to describe the character of the 
preclara facta in the case of the heathen. 

Is there any earlier occurrence of the expression 
splendida peccata than this? I have not met 
with any such. Ep. Mansnatw. 


THe Reset Broruers, Navakusa, properly 
Lava and Kisa (Francis Buchanan’s Survey of 
Eastern — edited by Montgomery Martin, 
1838, vol. i - Pp. 372). 

Has any dieu ever been made at classifying 
the different orders of turbans and other head- 
dresses sculptured on Hindu temples, according 
to the names of the tribes now wearin, them ? 

E. 


Spanisn Arrs.—Carl Engel, in his Musical In- 
struments, p. 78, remarks that the Peruvians had 
to till gratuitously the lands of the Incas, and that 
whilst so engaged they had particular agricultural 
songs that they sang, regulating their work to the 
rhythm. These songs so pleased the Spanish in- 
vaders that they adopted many of them, and com- 
posed others in similar style. He adds that it was 
perhaps rather the poetry than the music they 
copied. It seems to me a hundred-fold more 
likely they would adopt the music than the poetry 
of a language they scarcely understood. Is there 
any collection of Spanish airs extant? If so, can 
any be pointed to as exhibiting a Peruvian charac- 
ter? As this would be a purely aboriginal source, 
and excellent in quality, it would be valuable to 
determine the point if practicable. 

C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 

“IN DURANCE VILE.”—About 1793 Burns 
wrote :— 

“In durance vile here must I wake and weep, 

And all my frowsy couch in sorrow steep.” 

C. Kenrick, who wrote in 1766, has the same 
phrase in his Falstaff’s Wedding. Are there any 
examples of this phrase further back in date? 
Shakspeare has, in 2 He n. IV., Act v. sc. 5, - 
phrase in this form :—* In base durance and 
tagious.” R. H. Wusen, 


Dr. Wotcort, “Petrer Prxypar.”—Can any of 
your readers inform me whether “ Peter Pindar” 
ever wrote or published some imitations of ancient 
writers, entitled New Old Ballads, and, if so, in 
which edition of his works they may be found? 
Ascribed to him by an American littérateur is a 
“ ballade ” beginning :— 

“ Could’st thou looke into myne Harte, 
Thou would’st see a Mansion drear.” 


+ & & 
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Op Portrait.—Considered to be an original 
Holbein, from circumstantial evidence as well as 
the character of the painting: 11 inches by 9, 
an old man, face to the right, firm intellectual ex- 
pression, thin beard ; dressed in a red tippet and 
cloak edged with white, and white collar, narrow 
ruff, black velvet cap. In the upper corner a coat 
of arms, viz. :—Q., 1 and 4, gu., chevron engrailed 
betw. three lions’ or leopards’ faces, or ; 2 and 3,arg., 
two bars wavy betw. three billets(?), sa. The owner, 
in whose family this portrait has remained from 
the time of Henry VIII., would be glad to know 
whether the coat of arms will afford a clue to its 
identification, as there exists a doubt as to the 
person who is represented by the painting. 

= Ww WS 


Great Fire or Lonpon, 1666.—Is the annual 
sermon in commemoration of this fire still preached 
at St. Paul’s? It was usually preached on the 
anniversary day, Sept. 2, the Lord Mayor and 
other high officers of the Corporation attending. 

A list of the eminent men who for upwards of 
a century preached the annual sermon would be of 
great interest. Many of the sermons have been 
printed. CorneLivs WaALrorp. 

[See ante, pp. 49, 75.] 


Tue Parrot.—In one of Phineas Fletcher's 
Poeticall Miscellanies the following lines occur :— 
“ Cousin, day-birds are silenc’t, and those fowl 
Yet only sing which hate warme Phebus’ light: 
Th’ unlucky parrat, and death-boding owl.” 
One scarcely would expect to find the bird now 
known by the name of parrot thus alluded to as 
if it were a familiar British bird in the beginning 
of the seventeenth century; nor would it seem 
likely to be ranked with the owl as a nocturnal 
bird. Mr. Grosart, in his note on the passage, 
suggests that it may be a local name for some 
English bird, but brings no evidence for the use 
of the name in such a sense. Can any of your 
correspondents explain the matter ? CL. 


Mr. Toomas Gises, Lecturer or THE Savoy, 
1642.—Who was he? He was preaching at the 
Savoy in the year named, and some of his friends 
in the Long Parliament proposed to appoint him 
a lecturer (Commons’ Journals, ii. 595). There 
was a “ Mr. Gibs” who was “ minister” of New- 
port Pagnell, against whom Richard Carpenter 
wrote, 1653, a book on infant baptism, entitled, 
The Anabaptist Washed and Washed, and Shrunk 
in the Wu *sing; but I do not find whether he is 
the same individual. J. E. Barrey. 


Avtocrarn or Sir Josuva Reyyotps.—I 
recently purchased at a book sale “ Warton’s Essay 
on Pope, 8vo. calf, 1762. Autograph of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds” (so described in the catalogue). 
What I wish to know is whether I may consider 





the autograph as genuine. “J. Reynolds” is 
written at the head of the title-page on one side, 
and in a lady’s hand on the other “R. L. Gwat- 
kin,” with the following note on the opposite 
page :—“ The autograph of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
as ascertained from his great-niece, Miss Gwatkin, 
of Plymouth. J.B. June 28th, 1852.” 
Joun Craaes., 
Gateshead. 


DucnessE vE CHaTeavroux (née Neste), 
Mistress or Lovis XV.—Where shall I find any 
account of her assassination ? 

Joun THompsoy. 


Wetsu Brsie or 1588.—In order to complete 
and perfect my list of the copies now in existence 
of the first edition of the Welsh Bible of 1588, I 
shall feel greatly obliged for information as to who 
possess copies of it. I ask also for a description of 
the condition of each copy, its defects, and the 
manuscript notes, if any, therein, together with 
any other notice interesting to record, respecting 
its previous possessors, &c. An early reply will 
greatly oblige me. = We 

Llanrhaiadr, Oswestry. 

P.S.—The Welsh press will oblige by drawing 
attention to this request. 


A Boox entittep “ ALBert.” — Mr. Philip 
Gilbert Hamerton says, when discoursing of the 
French peasants, that they believe “ that the secrets 
of sorcery are contained in a mysterious volume 
called an ‘ Albert,’ and they are convinced that 
certain persons possess the book, though I 
never could see a copy of it, nor ascertain if it 
really existed. One of my friends, a village notary, 
is universally believed to have magical power and 
to possess an ‘ Albert,’ and people actually come to 
him to beg him to exercise his power” (Round my 
House, p. 256). 

Mr. Eeecten gives no explanation of this 
curious word or name “ Albert.” Surely, however, 
it is due to some obscure memory of Albertus 
Magnus. Can any one tell me which of his books 
is meant ? K. P. D. E. 


“THAT EMINENT MAN WHO HAD A GOLDEN 
sose.”—Can any reader of “N. & Q.” tell me 
anything of his history? The question was asked 
me some time ago, and has been puzzling me ever 
since. RIVUS. 


Dr. Covrace.—About the middle of the last 
century there was an exhibition or sale of works 
of art in London by a Dr. Courage, who appears 
to have been patronized by the nobility and 
gentry. Is there any particular account ex- 
tant of this sale, and of Dr. Courage, who con- 
ducted it? From his name I suppose he was a 
Frenchman, as there were artists or painters of that 
name in France. . M. 
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Wirxie’s “Vittace Porrricrans.” — Wilkie 
painted what he afterwards called a sketch of this 
picture, which is said by Cunningham to be in the 
possession of Wilkie’s friend, Dr. Darling. What 
has become of it, and who was Dr. Darling ? 

Py. &. B. 


A REMARKABLE Run wit Foxnounps occurred 
in the early part of the present century, which 
finished at Burwash, in Sussex, a little village 
lying midway between Tunbridge Wells and 
Hastings. The hounds were the property of the 
Earl of Castlehaven ; at the end of the run the 
fox and one hound were found lying dead from 
exhaustion in the same field, while the only one 
which followed them was found nearly so in an 
adjoining field, the find being near Salisbury, and 
the distance (as the crow flies) about 100 miles. 
These facts are authenticated by old people still 
living, and an account of the run was published 
in the Genileman’s Magazine of the period. What 
was the date? Taos. Reap. 


Cost or Printinc IN THE FIFTEENTH AND 
Sixteentn Centuries.—What was the cost of 
printing books in the fifteenth and early part of 
the sixteenth centuries—say, of Bibles and Prayer 
Books? Particulars, even approximatively, would 
greatly oblige. Ve GO me 


Dancine, “ THE POETRY OF MOTION.”—Where 
is dancing thus first spoken of? W. E. G. L. 





Replies, 


*“SOFTA.” 
(5™ 8. v. 485; vi. 15.) 

The Persian participle sdkhtah,* which, by the 
Turks, is spelt with the letter sad as well as with 
the letter stn, and in pronunciation, for euphony’s 
sake, melted into softa, represents the Osmani 
student eager to master the qualifications required 
for the three degrees of the Uléma. By far the 
greater number of Softas are the offspring of the 
poorer classes, and from an early age gratuitously 
educated at the Mahallé-Mektebi or preparatory 
school of the district (Mahallé) of Constantinople 
where their parents reside. At the age of ten or 
twelve the aspirant for honours enters into one of 
the Médressés attached to a Royal Mosque (Djami), 
and which are in reality the seminaries of Islam. 
In the rear of each Médressé is constructed a vast 

*“Dans son étymologie signifie un étre brilé et 
désigne par métaphore les peines et les souffrances 
inséparables de l’étude.”"—Tableau Général del’ Empire 
Ottoman, par M. de Mouradgea d'Ohsson, tom. ii. p. 253, 
fol. Paris, MDGOLXXXVII., MDCCXC. 

“On les appelle encore Muid ou Murid, c’est-d-dire 
disciples ; et Danishmend dont la véritable acception est 
celle d’étudiant.”—Jbid., tom. i. p. 290. 











edifice called “ tetimné” (i.e. annexet), subdivided 
into narrow cells, open to the rays of the sun, 
without any other furniture than a mat and a 
straw palliasse. Within this cireumscribed habi- 
tation the student passes ten or twelve years of his 
life, attending (in his character of Softa) lectures 
on Arabic grammar (ilmi-sarf) and syntax (ilmi- 
nahv) ; logic (ilmi-mantik) ; ethics (ilmi-edeb) ; 
rhetoric (ilmi-beian) ; theology (ilmi-ilahi) ; philo- 
sophy (ilmi-batin) ; jurisprudence (ilmi-ul-fykyh) ; 
the Koran (Alkoran); and the Sunnah (ilmi- 
hadis). The mosque provides from its funds food 
of the simplest kind, as well as lodging and 
instruction. To each Softa is doled out every 
morning for the day’s sustenance, from the adjoin- 
ing ymarett (for such is the name of the refectory 
of the necessitous students and the poor), a portion 
of bread or rice and some pilau (pilav). To defray 
the other expenses of maintenance, every student 
depends upon his own individual resources and 
acquirements. If he be of superior scholarship, he 
seeks employment, either as a Kiatib (public writer) 
or as a copier and illuminator of Turkish, Persian, 
and Arabic MSS. for the merchants of the Bazaar. 
If he be less accomplished, he does not consider it 
a humiliating office to assist the Kayim (beadle, 
sexton), for a trifling remuneration, to sweep and 
keep the mosque in a state of cleanliness and 
order. “During the sacred month of Ramazan 
most of the Softas go into the provinces and give 
courses of religious instruction in the country 
mosques.”§ After twelve years (and may be for a 
longer period) of close application to study, the 
Softa feels himself sufficiently prepared to undergo 
an examination for the diploma of Moolazim,|| 
which constitutes the first degree of the Uléma, 
and is conferred by the Sheikh-ul-Islam in person. 
At this juncture he might be contented with the 
appointment in the provinces of Naib (delegate of 
a judge or Molla) or of Kazi (judge) ; but spurred 





+ Cf. “Epist. de Moribus et Institutis Turcarum” 
(Oxon., 1674, pp. 64-65). Cf. Mouradgea d’Ohsson 
(tom. i pp. 289, 292; ii. p. 253). 

In the year 1872, in Constantinople alone, there were 
no less than 25,000 Softas distributed among the 500 
Médressés, “ seuls colléges qui existent dans I’Empire, le 
nombre en est cependant considérable, puisque dans 
toutes les grandes villes, les Mosquées principales ont 
chacune leur Médressé ; eee ms en ont deux, trois, et 
méme quatre, surtout les Mosquées Impériales : celle de 
Sultan-Suleyman en a cinq, dont l'un est spécialement 
consacré a l'étude de médecine. La Mosquée Sultan- 
Mohammed est la seule qui en ait huit” (D'Ohsson, 
tom. i. p. 290). 

} All the principal towns of the Ottoman Empire have 
their ymarets. Those of Constantinople alone provide 
food every day for more than thirty thousand persons 
(D’Ohsson, tom. i. p. 287). 

§ Lewis Farley’s Modern Turkey, p. 152. 

|| “ Moolazim, répond a celui d’expectant, et sur un 
Ordre Ischaréth-Aliyé, du Mouphty, le Sadr-Roum, leur 
fait délivrer des provisions que l'on appelle Mulazimet- 
Keaghidy ” (D’Ohsson, tom. ii. p. 254). 
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on by inordinate ambition, he resolves on devoting 
a further term of years to the study of the in- 
tricacies of jurisprudence, and to abstruse and 
dogmatic questions of religion. Upon the com- 
pletion of the Moolazimat (residence as Moolazim) 
he is passed, after a serious and solemn examina- 
tion,] to the degree of Muderris (professor), which 
is the second degree of the Uléma, and also con- 
ferred by the Sheikh-ul-Islam in person. Once 
in possession of the professorial diploma the two 
magisterial careers are open to him, and he can 
demand the appointment of Mufti in a Mevleiiet 
(or a jurisdiction over twenty-four (cazas) courts of 
justice), the acceptance of which office, however, 
precludes all right to any ulterior advancement. 


If by preference he remain inscribed on the list 
of professors, he must pass through the ten pro- 
fessorial classes, from that which is termed 
“outer” to that which is called “ Suleymanié.”** 
He is now raised to the third or highest degree of 
the Uléma, assumes the distinctive appellation of 
Molla Makhredji,tt and is duly qualified to be 
appointed either Molla of Islimbél, Kazi-Asker of 
Roomelia, or even Sheikh-ul-Islam, the elevation 
to which distinguished posts only awaits the good- 
will (ourf) and pleasure of the Sultan. 

These three degrees of the Turkish University 
form so many connecting links of the important 
chain of the Uléma, as may be seen from the sub- 
joined table :— 


Sserku-vt-IsuaM. 


Tnte rpreters of 


Ulima. 


Judges—Fi ve Orders. Ministers y 


the Law. Religion. 
Highest Degree. First Order, comprising six classes—1. Kazi-Asker of 
** Mollas.”’ Roomelia; 2. Kazi-Asker of Anatolia; 3. Mollas of 
Islambol; 4. Mollas of Mecca; 5. Mollas of the 
Four Cities (viz., Adrianop'e, Broussa, Beyrout, 
Cairo) ; 6. Mollas Makhredji (¢.¢. having the right of 
preferment—and these are the Mollas of Galata, 
Eyoob, Smyrna, Yenicheher, Salonica, and Aleppo). 
Intermediate Degree. Second Order—Mollas Devriié (a). Sheikhs. 
“ Muderris.” Muftis. Third Order—Moofettish (2). 
Lowest Degree. Fourth Order—Kadis (or Kazis). Khatibs (c). 


“ Moolaizim.” 


Fifth Order—Naibs. 


(a) These Mollas belong to the second rank of the magistracy. Each in turn fulfils certain duties, according 
to his rank, without presuming upon preferment; hence the name Devriié, “going round,” “ moving in & 


circle.” 


(b) The Moofettish are special judges, who decide upon all disputes relating to the Vacouf (pious bequests). 
(c) The inferior orders of the Ministers of Religion, the Imaums, Muezzins, and Kayims, form no part what- 


ever of the Uléma. 


From this tabular synopsis it is easy to perceive 
that a hierarchical and judicial body so powerfully 
organized, embracing the principal vital forces of 
Islam, and forming an aristocracy of position and 
not of birth, would, from its nature, be opposed to 
all constitutional reform. 

To carry out everywhere the tanzimat of Gulk- 
hané {ft and subsequent ordonnances bearing on 
reorganization would be the ruin, the annihilation 
of their order. The pious bequests (Evkaf) and 
endowments by the Sultans at different epochs, 
which comprise two-thirds of the meneetal pro- 
perty in Turkey, and bring profit to the mosques 
without enriching the State, would be placed under 








§ Examination, Imtihan; Examiner, Moomeyyiz. 

** The ten degrees of Muderris are :—1. Kharidjih ; 
2. Hareketh Kharidjih; 3. Dakhil; 4. Hareketh- 
Dakhil ; 5. Moussilé-y-Sahhn ; 6 Sabhn ; 7. Altmischly ; 
8. Ikindjy-Altmischly; 9. Moussilé-y-Suleymaniyé ; 10. 
Suleymanié. Exch degree requires a fresh diploma 
(Rowous) indicating the precise aaree of the individual. 

tt Makhredji, “ Un mot qui indique l'extraction des 
candidats de l’ordre de Muderriss, et leur agrégation dan: 
celui de Molla.”—D’Ohsson, tom. ii. p. 256. 

tt Gulkhané, 3rd Nov., a.p. 1839, a.u. 1255, more 
fully expressed by tanzimat Khairiié, “felicitous 
organization.” 


the general law of taxation, and apportioned off 
for the benefit of the empire at large. 

The Uléma know their position full well, and, 
like every power based on illegitimate principles, 
cling to their authority, and endeafour to maintain 
it by the same means which contributed to estab- 
lish and consolidate it, illustrating the politician’s 
axiom :—“ Nemo malis artibus quesitum imperium 
bonis exercuit.” Wituiam Part. 

Conservative Club. 


A Fotx-Lore Soctery (5" §. v. 124, 294, 457 ; 
vi. 12, 37.) —“ Every dog has his day,” and as this 
(July 15) is St. Swithin’s, I think I am justified in 
regarding it as my most favourable opportunity 
for saying a little more about the proposed Folk- 
Lore Society. 

The countenance An Otp Forx-Lorist gives to 
the scheme is very encouraging ; I am grateful for 
it, though he and I differ essentially as to the 
object the Society should have in view. This, 
with him, should be the printing of such items of 
folk-lore as have not been “already recorded by 
Brand and his editors, Sir Henry Ellis and Mr. 
Halliwell -Phillipps”; with me, the gathering 
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together of all folk-lore, whether English or foreign, 
whether known to Brand or, if I may say so, 
brand-new to literature, the classifying of the 
materials, and the publication of the result in 
instalments, with as much learned note and com- 
ment as may be obtainable. 

In this way only, I venture to think, could the 
Society materially help on the study of comparative 
folk-lore, or work with full benefit in other respects 
to those interested in its existence. I do not see 
why we should cast a slight on Dr. Brown, F.S.A., 
and the Rev. —— Jones (both of whom have pub- 
lished works on folk-lore) by accounting certain 
items of their carefully chronicled collections as 
“unrecorded,” merely because Brand and his 
editors lacked information of which Messrs. Brown 
and Jones have become possessed. The English 
Dialect Society carries on its investigations on the 
strength of half-guineas ; may not the Folk- Lore 


Society hope to do the same, and thereby secure | 
| with Irish folk-lore. 


many supporters, who might hold aloof in these 
“hard times” if membership involved the payment 
of a higher sum ? 

I quite agree with An O_p Fotk-Lorist “ that 


not a day should be lost in organizing” the Society; | 


and I believe he and many others will agree with 
me that some important position therein should be 
offered to the original Folk-lorist of the Atheneum, 
the ex-editor of the “learned, chatty, useful ” 
periodical in which the present scheme was mooted, 
Mr. Wituiiam J. Tuoms. Is it too much to ask 
him to take some active preliminary steps in the 
cause—to play the grandfather to the bantling of 
his own offspring, “N. & Q.”?) Sr. Swirary. 


I concur with several correspondents of 
“N. & Q.” that no time should be allowed to 
be lost in establishing this society. A special 
department might be constituted for the collection 
and recording of Celtic folk-lore, the superstitious 
beliefs and practices and the other popular lore of 
Ireland, Wales, the Scottish Highlands, and Man, 
—items which are interesting from their distinctive 
character, and the more urgently in need of pre- 
servation because associated in most cases with 
perishing vernacular tongues. In connexion with 
the useful list given by Mr. Rarciirre, and con- 
tinued by others, it may be mentioned that several 
Highland publications devote space to the subject 
of folk-lore, e.g. the Inverness Courier, the High- 
lander, and the Celtic Magazine (Inverness, A. & 
W. Mackenzie) ; and that the Gaelic Society of 
Inverness have appointed a folk-lore committee. 
Some interesting contributions to the subject were 
contained in the Gaidheal, a magazine published 
by Messrs. Nicolson, of Glasgow. It is now, I 
fear, extinct, and as I have received no reply to a 
communication addressed to the publishers, I pre- 
sume certain back numbers which I require cannot 
be supplied by them. Should the work be in the 


| hands of any reader of “ N. & Q.,” he would confer 
a favour by lending the numbers in question (June, 
1873 ; June, 1874; August, 1874; all previous 
to November, 1872, and all subsequent to Sep- 
tember, 1874), or any of them, for inspection, or, if 
preferred, I should be glad to purchase them. 

Welsh folk-lore finds a home in the columns of 
the Oswestry Advertiser (from which it is reprinted 
as “ Bye-gones relating to Wales and the Border 
Counties”), in the Cambrian News, and, I believe, 
in other newspapers of the Principality. It is sig- 
nificant, as an illustration of the position occupied 
at present by Ireland as regards matters literary, 
that that country—so singularly rich in monuments 
of the past of every description, whether in the 
ruins and ancient remains meeting the traveller on 
all hands or in the beliefs and usages which have 
come down from a period beyond history —has not, 
so far as Iam aware, a single newspaper or other 
weekly or daily publication which concerns itself 
Apart from any other consi- 
deration, it seems strange that the managers of 
Irish newspapers do not recognize the increased 
interest which they would lend to their respective 
journals, and the possibility of increased circula- 
tion, by opening a folk-lore column. 

Davip FirzGERA.p. 


Hammersmith. 


May I say how gladly I shall co-operate in the 
formation of a Folk-Lore Society, and that I will 
give any help in my power towards the speedy 
realization of such a project ? 

James Britten, F.L.S. 

British Museum. 


Hamyet Suaxkspeare (5S, v. 461.)—Hamnet 
was formerly a very common name in Lancashire, 
judging from instances of its appearance in my 
note-books. I have not facilities for giving gene- 
ral details, but the following particulars may be of 
interest to your able correspondent, with whose 
paper before me I cannot venture to alter the 
orthography in the documents cited. On the 
Stretford register, extending from 1598 to 1711, 
Hamnet occurs as follows—(a) as a baptismal name: 
Sept. 27, 1607, “ Johan’ filius Hamnetz Harwood” ; 
Nov. 5, 1609, “ Bricheta Herwood filia Hamletti 
Herwood”; Nov. 12, 1648,“ James Hunt, the 
sonne of Hamblet Hunt” (the latter as Hamnett 
Hunt appears upon a list now before me, consist- 
ing of the inhabitants of Stretford in the year 
1641-2); June 13, 1652, “ Penalabee hunt the 
dauter of hamlit hunt” (this child, “ Penelope 
hunt the dauter hamnit Hunt,” was buried Sept. 26 
following) ; Dec. 10, 1655, “ Mary the dauter of 
hamlit Hunt” (buried, under the same spelling, 
ten years afterwards, Aug. 20); Sept. 8, 1672, 
“ Ham Lit the sonne of James Hunt,”—(d) as a sur- 
name : Dec. 1, 1667, “ Ann the davter of Edward 





Hamlit”; Feb. 7, 1674-5, “ Edward the son of 
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wiliam hamlet of the parish of northin [Northenden, 
Cheshire]” ; Sept. 11, 1699, “Jonathan Hamnet 
of Bagueley [Cheshire] was married.” The Chris- 
tian name was, however, far more common in Flix- 
ton, the next parish, where it vies in frequency 
with Randle or Nicholas, There is a remarkable 
uniformity in the spelling of the name throughout 
the earliest of the parish registers (from 1570 to 
1684), viz. Hamlet. A “ Hamnett Chorton,” a 
churchwarden at Ashton-on-Mersey, the adjoining 
parish, signs a document Aug. 20, 1663. Accord- 
ing to a mostivaluable list of the inhabitants of Man- 
chester in 1642, to the number of about twelve hun- 
dred, now in my hands, there are two of the sur- 
name in question, both “ dwellinge and inhabitinge 
in and about the Hunts-banke Church Yord side 
and the Mylne gate,” viz., Edward Hambnett and 
Edward Hamnett. I venture to conjecture that 
ene of these men is the ancestor of the proprietor 
of the shop in Deansgate, to whose signboard Mr. 
Barpstey calls attention. As to the Christian 
name, I only find one upon this list, viz., Hamlett 
Deane, who lived in “ Deanes-gate.” 
Joun E. Barney. 
Stretford, Manchester. 


Is it possible that the surname Amphlett is also 
derived from Hamo? I am not deeply versed in 
the laws of phonetic change, but the distance 
between Hamblet and Amphlett does not seem a 
very great one. In the early registers of All 
Saints’ Church in Worcester the name is met with 
spelt Hamlett, from which it passed through Han- 
flet and Amflet to its present spelling. Lower, in 
his Patronymica Britannica, gives the following 
quotation to account for the name: “ ‘ Amflete, 
Amfleot, et aliis Ampleot [Sax.],a haven in France 
(as I gesse), near Boloigne,’ Lambarde’s Dict.” 
This, I think, is hardly satisfactory. Amphlett is 
& common name in Worcestershire. The earliest 
mention of it I have found is in 1541 (Nash’s 
Worcestershire, i. 542); but as in Ombersley regis- 
ter in that county there are seventy-nine entries 
of the name between 1574 and 1600, and in the 
register of All Saints’ in Worcester thirty-one 
entries between 1565 and 1600, besides numerous 
other entries in other registers, it must have been 
widely spread in those early times. The wills of 
seventy-seven persons of that name were proved at 
Worcester before 1800, the earliest bearing the 
date of 1551. I should be glad of any suggestions 
as to the derivation of the name. Vicory. 

Clent, Stourbridge. 


I remember some thirty years ago Hamblet (sic) 
occurring more than once as a Christian name at 
Leigh, in Lancashire. 

E. Leaton BLeyKrysorp. 

In 1822, the Senior Wrangler at Cambridge was 
Hamnet Holdich, afterwards fellow and president 
of Gonville and Caius College. Crowpowy. 





Criticisms oN THE Prayer Boox (5"§, y, 
365, 453.)—The general interpretation of the pas- 
sage, “which the craft and subtilty of the devil 
or man worketh against us,” has been in one direc- 
tion; but it has also been understood in the other 
way which is suggested. The words are derived 
from the Sarum book, where the petition is, “ Ut 
quicquid contra nos diabolice fraudes, atque 
humane moliuntur adversitates, ad nihilum redi- 
gas.” Petley’s translation, in 1638, is, ore 
ovaTrep oOvV TKEVWP)UATaA, orTpody Kat Tavoupytt 
TOL TOV dsaBoAov yn avOpwrov Kal’ pov x00 
extyeipn evra eLovdevwOnvat ; Duport’s version, 
in 1665, is, a Te xv) Kat tavouvpyta Tov diaBorov 
n avOpwrov Kal’ ypov pyyavarat; Pursell, in 
1720, has, “Ut que mala tum diabolus, tum 
homo, suis artibus et insidiis in nos machinantur, 
redigantur ad nihilum” ; and the common punctua- 
tion by the omission of commas favours this in- 
terpretation, as does the common manner of 
reading. 

On the other hand, in some early Prayer Books, 
as in two of 1614 and 1621, commas are inserted, 
which, if they do not necessitate, certainly agree 
with the other interpretation, viz. :—“ That those 
evils which the craft and subtilty of the devil, or 
man worketh against us, be brought to nought.” 
Dean Comber, in the Companion to the Temple, in 
his paraphrase of the prayer, adopts this method 
expressly. It is:—“And then we do not doubt 
bit that those evils of sin and misery which the 
craft and subtilty of the devil contriveth, or which 
the malice of any wicked man worketh against us, 
and the welfare of our souls and bodies, shall be 
brought to nought”; a paraphrase which repre- 
sents the original in the Sarum petition more 
exactly than it does the English expression. 

“Of them that hate me.” Cornelius a Lapide, as 
so often happens in Biblical queries, has a note 
on the question which is raised as to the method 
of reading this clause. He says in his remarks 
on Deuteronomy, ch. v., v. 9:—“Itaque To his qui 
oderunt me tam ad filios quam ad parentes referen- 
dum est.” The suggestion here is that it does not 
apply to either of the preceding clauses alone. 
The use of the dative “his” in the Vulgate agrees 
with the Septuagint, which has the same case both 
in this passage and at Exod. xx. 5. But the 
Vulgate in this last named passage has, “ Visitans 
iniquitatem patrum in filios, in tertiam et quartam 
generationem eorum qui oderunt me,” where the 
punctuation, which seems correct, makes “of them” 
depend on “ generation.” Our Prayer Book ver- 
sion, derived from the Great Bible of 1539-40, 
appears to represent the Vulgate. The Septuagint 
in both passages has the dative “in them” or “to 
them that hate me.” In Coverdale’s translation, 
as edited in 1838, it is, “ Vpon the children, vnto 
y® thirde and fourth generacion, of them that hate 


| me,” in both places there being a comma after 
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“ children,” and “ generacion.” But in the Geneva 
version (1583), at Exod. xx., it is, “ Upon the 
children, upon the thirde generation and upon the 
fourth of them that hate me”; and, at Deut. v., 
“Upon the children, even unto the third and 
fourth generation of them that hate me.” In 
the Bishops’ Bible (1595), at Exod. xx., there is, 
“Upon the children, unto the third and fourth 
generation of them that hate me” ; and the same 
at Deut. v. 

From all this it would appear that the current 
interpretation of the clause in the commandment, 
and the consequent intention in the Prayer Book, 
was in accordance with the rendering in the Vul- 
gate at Exod. xx., and implies a rejection of the 
apparent separation of the clause in Coverdale’s 
translation, if the punctuation, as above cited, is 
correct. Consequently the clause is to be taken 
as dependent on “ generation.” 

Ep. MarsHAtt. 


Marriace Custom (5% §. v. 408.)—Marriages 
en chemise, or in a white sheet, have from time to 
time been celebrated, for the reason given by Mr. 
Foster. The following is a similar instance :— 

“A few days ago a handsome, well-dressed young 
woman came toa church in Whitehaven to be married 
toa man, who was attending there with the clergyman. 
When she had advanced a little into the church, a nymph, 
her bride-maid, began to undress her, and by degrees 
stript her to her shift; thus was she led blooming and 
unadorned to the altar, where the marriage ceremony 
was performed. It seems this droll wedding was occa- 
sioned by an embarrassment in the affairs of the intended 
husband, upon which account the girl was advised to do 
this, that he might be entitled to no other marriage 
portion than her smock.”— Annual Register, 1766, 
“Chronicle,” p. 106. 

The motive, however, for the adoption of this 
strange bridal garb is not quite the same in the 
two cases. In Mr. Fosrer’s it was done in order 
that the husband might not be responsible for his 
wife’s existing debts ; in the other, it was evidently 
that his wife’s property might not be seized by his 
creditors to pay his own debts. See also Jeaffre- 
son’s Brides and Bridals, vol. ii. p. 93, where the 
author gives the following elucidation of the 
custom :— 

“Tt being a legal doctrine, laid down in Bacon's 
Abridgment, that a husband was answerable for his wife's 
debts ‘Zecause he acquired an absolute interest in her 

rsonal estate,’ it was inferred by the populace that if 

e acquired no property with her, he could not be com- 
pelled to satisfy the claims of her creditors,” 
—an explanation which equally meets the case 
cited from the Annual Register; for if the man 
acquired no property with his wife, it is plain that 
there would be no more for his creditors to lay their 
hands upon after than before his marriage. 

James T. PRESLEY. 
Cheltenham Library. 


In his list of “ Various Vulgar Errors,” Brand 





| “+ , . 
(Pop. Antiq., vol. iii. p. 380, Bohn’s ed.) includes 


the following :— 

“When a man designs to marry a woman who is in 
debt, if he take her from the hands of the priest clothed 
only in her shift, it is supposed that he will not be liable 
to her engagements.” 

Of this custom I have met with two examples : 

*‘ An extraordinary method was adopted by a Brewer's 
servant in February, 1723, to prevent his liability for the 
payment of the debts of a Mrs. Brittain, whom he in- 
tended to marry. The lady made her appearance at the 
door of St. Clement Danes habited in her shift; hence 
her enamorato conveyed the modest fair to a neighbour- 
ing Apothecary’s, where she was completely equipped 
with cloathing purchased by him; and in these Mrs. 
Brittain changed her name at the church.”’—Malcolm’s 
Anecdotes of London, p. 233. 

« At Ashton Church, in Lancashire, a short time ago, 
& woman was persuaded, that if she went to church 
naked, her intended husband would not be burthened 
with her debts, and she actually went as a bride like 
mother Eve, but to the honour of the clergyman, he 
refused the damsel the honours of wedlock.’’—Chester 
Courant, June 24, 1800. 

T. N. Brusnurretp, M.D. 


Brookwood, Woking. 


Wood, in The Wedding Day in all Ages and 
Countries, states :— 

“In Lincolnshire, between 1838 and 1844, a woman 
was married enveloped ina sheet. And not many years 
back a similar marriage took place ; the clergyman, find- 
ing nothing in the rubric about the woman's dress, 
thought he could not refuse to marry her in her chemise 
only.” 

Everarp Home CoLemay. 

Brecknock Road, N. 


George Walker, linen-weaver, and Mary Gee, of 
the “George and Dragon” on Gorton Green, 
widow, were married at the ancient chapel close 
by on June 25, 1738. She was in her “shift” 
sleeves during the ceremony, believing that would 
make him free from her debts. 

Nathan Alder married Widow Hibbert with 
only a smock on (for the same reason), at the old 
church in the adjoining parish of Ashton-under- 
Lyne, on March 7, 1771. 

James Hicsoy, F.R.H.S. 


Manchester. 


Pore Sixtus V. (5 S. v. 408.)—The following 
is the full title of the only English life of this 
pope: “The Life of Pope Sixtus V., translated 
from the Italian of Gregorio Leti, with a Preface, 
Prolegomena, Notes, and Appendix, by Ellis 
Farneworth.” London, 1754, folio. Leti was a 
bitter enemy of the Catholic Church ; his writings 
are not to be depended upon. 7. Be we 


An extremely valuable and reliable account of 
the pontifical period of the life of Sixtus V. will 
be found in Ranke’s History of the Popes. A 
translation of this work, in three vols., by E. Fos- 
ter, appeared in Bohn’s Standard Library. 

Jd. H. i. 
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A. A. M. will find an able sketch of the more 
salient points of his character and career in a 
review of works on the subject by Dumesnil (Paris, 
1869) and Baron Hubner (Paris, 1870), in the 
Edinburgh for October, 1870, No. 270. 

H. H. W. 


A translation of Baron Hubner’s memoir of this 
pontiff, by H. Jerningham, was published in 1872. 
K. P. D. E. 


Moust Nop Cemetery, Wanpswortn (5" §, 
vy. 448.)—I did not know that there was at Wands- 
worth a Huguenot cemetery, and much less that it 
was called “Mount Nod.” I should be glad if 
W. M. B. would indicate the spot. I knew that 
many Protestant refugees had made a settlement 
there in the seventeenth century. There are still 
French names lingering in the place, and fifteen 
years since there were many more to be seen 
written up over the shops, such as Teulon, Tred- 
ray, Chaproniere, Austine, Rapson, La Porte, 
Folkard, Elbin, Jesson, &e. 

Wheeler, in his Noted Names of Fiction, under 
the head “ Land of Nod,” says it stands for sleep, 
figured as a country that people visit in their 
dreams. He refers to Genesis iv. 16: “ And Cain 
went out from the presence of the Lord, and dwelt 
in the land of Nod.” In Matsell’s American Vo- 
cabulum, or the Rog ue’s Le ricon, p- 59, nod is 
given as the slang for asleep :—“ Gone to the land 
of Nod,” gone to sleep. It would be very inte: 
esting to know who thus named it, and when and 
why. Kelly gives no account of it in his Surrey 
Directory, and Murray is silent also. 

C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


Doubtless there is a reference in the name to 
Gen. iv. 16, where the fugitive Cain is represented 
as going to dwell “in the land of Nod.” The word 
nod means flight or exile ; and, without intimating 
any parallelism between the cases of Cain and the 
Huguenots, it is likely enough the latter named 


their last resting-place ““ Mount Nod,” as _ being 
the mount of the exiles. ws oe Me 
Appison’s Portraits (5 §. v. 488.)—T have a 


portrait of my ancestor by Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
date 1715, taken when he was forty-three years of 
age, that is about four years before his death. He 
is represented in a blue coat and cap; it is a 
three-quarter face, giving head and shoulders. 

H. C. Dest. 


In the special Portrait Exhibition of 1867 there 
was a portrait of Addison by Kneller, the property 
of Mr. W. K. Baker. A. 8. 


The portrait of Addison that belonged to the 
Kitcat Club was at Bayfordbury, Herts, two or 
three years ago. m. F. 





Paignton Puppine (5 §. v. 426.)—See 
“N. & Q,” 1* S. vii. 66, although Mr. Thiselton 
Dyer, quoting it in his British Popular Customs, 
1876, p. 39, gives the volume as the eighth. There 
is also a discrepancy in the dates of the revival of 
the custom. Your valued correspondent gives it 
as 1819, whilst “ N. & Q.,” according to Mr. Dyer, 
gives the year as 1809. Whois correct? It is 
important that the year of the revival should be 
correctly given. J. Porrer Briscoe. 

Nottingham. 


“LEAP IN THE DARK” (5% §, vi. 29.)\—“He 
(Hobbes) was very much afraid of death, which 
he called ‘taking a leap in the dark.’ Dr. 
Wallis relates the following,” &c. (“ Hobbes,” in 
Anecdotes of Men of Learning and Genius, by 
John Watkins, LL.D., p. 276, London, 1808), 
“The following” is well known and not worth 
repeating. Watkins may have Wallis’s authority 
for the “leap,” but he does not say so. His own, 
I believe, is of little value without a reference. 

H. B. C. 

U. U. Club. 


In the Réflexions sur les grands Hommes qui 
sont morts en plaisantant (edition of Rochefort, 
1714, p. 121; edition of Amsterdam, 1758, p. 98), 
it is said that Hobbes when dying exclaimed, “Je 
vais faire un grand saut dans l’obscurité.” I do 
not know whence the story is derived. It is not 
in the Latin life printed in Molesworth’s edition of 
Hobbes’s works, nor is it in Aubrey’s Life of 


Hobbes. Perhaps it comes from Des Maizeaux. 
Can any of your correspondents settle this ? 
E. Q. 


** All you that will take a leap in the dark, 
Think of the fate of Lawson and Clark ” 
‘who were hanged within the first half of the last 
century). This song was sung by Captain Mac- 
heath in the Beggars’ Opera. Wm. Cuarre.t. 


“ Je m’en vay chercher un grand peut-estre.”— 
Francis Rabelais, born between 1483 and 1495, 
died 1553. Everarp Home CoLemay. 


Is not the phrase Voltaire’s description of the 
passage from this world to the next ? Mort. 


Avevustus Witppore, D.D. (5 S. v. 512.)— 
He is mentioned by Walker under the Christian 
name of Augustine (Sufferings of the Clergy, pt. ii. 
400). His degree is not mentioned, but he is 
connected with the vicarage of Lancaster :— 

“ He was Dispossess’d by the House of Commons about 
Oct. 1643; who at the same time Ordered Nehemiah 
Barnet to Succeed him.” 

The order referred to (1646-7) will be found in 
the Lords’ Journal, ix. 38b. I have a note that 
“ Augustus Wyldbore ” was Vicar of Garstang in 
1641-2. There may be more notices of him in 
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Walker’s Sufferings, upon the indices of which I 
would advise your correspondents not to rely. 
Wildbore, ¢.g., is omitted. Jonn E. Battery. 


“Tue Vampyre, A Tate” (5% §. v. 393), Mr. 
PickFrorD mentions as “attributed to Lord Byron,” 


was not by the poet. In a letter from Venice, | 


dated April 27, 1819, and addressed to the editor 
of Galignani’s Messenger, Byron wrote :— 


“In various numbers of your journal, I have seen | 


mentioned a work entitled The Vampire, with the addi 
tion of my name as that of the author. I am not the 
author, and never heard of the work in question until 
now. In a more recent paper I perceive a formal an- 
nunciation of The Vampire, with the addition of an 
account of my ‘ residence in the Island of Mitylene,’ an 
island which I have occasionally sailed by in the course 
of travelling, some years ago, through the Levant—and 
where I should have no objection to reside—but where 
I have never yet resided. Neither of these performance: 
is mine, and I presume that it is neither unjust nor 
ungracious to request that you will favour me by con- 
tradicting the advertisement to which I allude. If the 
book is clever, it would be base to deprive the real writer 
—whoever he may be—of his honours ; and, if stupid, 
I desire the responsibility of nobody’s dullness but my 
own.” 
Joun H. Incram. 


NapoLeon=aroAAvwy (5 §. v. 268.) — Al- 
though unable to give an answer to Mr. Mar- 
HEW’S inquiry as to when Napoleon was first com- 
pared to Apollyon, perbaps he and some other 
correspondents may not have seen a curious play 
upon the words obtained from the name of the 
great emperor by abstracting the initial letters one 
after the other, thus :— 

Napoleon, 
Apollyon, 


p aTroAewv 
aTroAewy 


roXewv a lion 

oAcwy going 

Aewv about 
€wV devouring 

Wy cities. 


Perhaps this is more ingenious than correct. I 
certainly do not defend the accuracy either of the 
Greek or of the translation. M. H. R. 
“Dutcu Lanp” at Betrast (5™ §. vy. 389.)— 
Perhaps = “ Low-lying land.” 
R. 8. Cnarnocx. 
Junior Garrick Club. 


“Tne PEN IS MIGHTIER THAN THE SWORD” 
(5" S$. v. 407.)—Nicholas Udall says, in a note in 
his translation of the Apophthegmes of Erasmus, 
1542 :— 


“The memorie of these [great kings’ and generals’) 


actes is now cleane extincted; the memorie of Cicero by | 


reason of his most noble bookes is immortal], and shall 
neuer die while the worlde shall stande. — Ciccro, 
A poph. aaa 

R. R. 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 


The idea is found in a Latin epigram by Theo- 
| dore Beza on Luther, which ends thus :— 

“Go now, thou fabling Greece, and boast no longer 
| Alcides’ club, for Luther's quill is stronger.” 
|The Latin and the translation, the latter taken 
| from Lawson’s A ulobiography of Luther, are given 
in Amos’s Gems of Latin Poetry, 1851, p. 98. 

a. FP. DB 

| “Cedant arma toga, concedat laurca linguz.” 
} Cie. Pis., 50. 
R. 8. Cuarnock. 
Junior Garrick Club. 


“Ter” (5 S. v. 469.)—In Camden’s Britannia 
| he only mentions two names beginning with “Tet,” 
| viz. Tetbury and Tetnall. Of the derivation of the 
| former he says nothing, but of the latter he says, 
|‘* Theoten-hall, that is, a house of pagans, now 
} Tetnall, where many of the Danes were cut off in 
the year 911 by Edward the Elder.” Edmund 
Gibson, of Queen’s College, Oxford, who published 

. translation of the Britannia in 1695, adds this 
correction :— 

* That name implies no more than the hall or palace 
of « lord, without any necessary relation to heathens or 
Christians. Ifthe construction of Paganorum zdes were 
true, the argument were certainly undeniable, since every- 
body knows thet the Danes, in a!l our historians, go under 
the name of Pagani.” 

tIVUS. 

“Tet, Tetten (E.), from Theoda or Tetta, the chief's 
name. Ex.: Tet-bury (Glouc.), Tetta’s fortified town; 
Tets worth (Oxf.), Tetta’s watered estate; Tettan-ey, now 
Tetney (Linc.), Tetta’s pool ; Tetten-hall (Staff), Tetta’s 
hall.”—F. Edmunds, Traces of History in the Names of 
Places. 





Ep. MARSHALL, 


| Demapes, THE Corrin-MAKER (5 §, v. 448.) 
| —There is an authority for the story in Seneca, 
De Beneficiis, 1. vi. c. 38, sec. 1 :— 

“In quibusdam civitatibus impium votum sceleris 
| vicem tenuit. Demades certe Athenis eum, qui neces- 
| saria funebribus venditabat, damnavit, quum probasset 

magnum lucrum optasse : quod contingcre illi sine mul- 
torum morte non poterat. Quzri tamen solet, an 
merito damnatus sit. Forcasse optavit, non ut multis 
| venderet, sed ut care: ut parvo sibi constarent, que 
| venditurus esset.” 

It will be seen that the coffin-maker was not 

Demades, who was, no doubt, the famous orator. 
Ep. Marsa, 


Review oF Human Kwnowtepce (5" §. iv. 
370.) — Was not this Coleridge’s celebrated treatise 
on “ Method,” prefixed to the Ency. Met., and now 
| easily obtainable as a separate volume ? 
D, Brain. 


| Melbourne. 

| « /- J 4 _ 
Titpen Faminy, or Kent (5 §. vi. 67.)— 

There is no doubt whatever of the descent of Mr. 
muel J. Tilden from the Nathaniel Tilden who 

occupied the dignified position of Mayor of Tenter- 
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den. Ihave the pedigree of the family thoroughly 
worked out for several generations. The other 
descents claimed in the cutting quoted may be 
safely regarded as apocryphal. It has never been 
proved that the regicide, Col. Jones, had any chil- 
dren by Cromwell’s sister. Even if he had, it 
would be difficult to see how the Democratic can- 
didate for the Presidency could have any of Oliver 
Cromwell’s blood in his veins, or how, as a cousin 
of John Hampden, Col. Jones could have conveyed 
to his posterity the blood of that distinguished 
man. It cannot be expected that the panegyrists 
of the Presidential aspirant will be very precise in 
their genealogy, but they might surely have avoided 
a palpable absurdity. J. L. C. 


Four o’Ciocks (5" §. vi. 67.)—The four o’clock 
flower is the “ Marvel of Peru.” D. 


Four o'clock flower Mirabilis dichotoma 
(Lindley and Moore’s Treasury of Botany, London, 
1870). m me Ee 


In England the field bind-weed (Convolvulus 
arvensis) may be called four o’clock, for by Mr. 
Loudon’s floral dial in his encyclopedia of garden- 
ing its time of closing is 4 hr.5 min. Mr. Lees 
mentions an exotic which is known as “ the four 
o'clock flower,” from its opening, not closing, at 
that hour (Botanical Looker-out, p. 264). 

H. B. M. 


The common four o’clock is the Mirabilis Jalapa, 
a native of Mexico, well known in gardens in the 
United States. The flowers open late in the after- 


noon. Professor Asa Gray places it in the order 
Nyctaginacex. H. Skey Murr, M.D. 
Aldershot. 


Tae Bookworm (5 §, vi. 49.)—G. H. H. will 
find a description of the bookworm, under the 
name of Anobium striata, in any work upon ento- 
mology. It is one of the species known as the 
death-watch. It eats its way into books whilst in 
its larval state. It is one of the timber-boring 
beetles, and may be found in the wainscoting and 
window-frames of old houses. J. ASTLEY. 


“ Creerne ” (5 §. vi. 48.)—I do not think that 
Mrippte Tempvar need be ashamed of exposing his 
ignorance of the meaning of this word. My wife, 
who isa Yorkshire woman, frequently complains 
that a rice-pudding has not been properly creeded, 
but I never heard the word before my marriage, 
nor since have been able to meet with any one who 
knew what it meant. She explains it as covering 
the rice with water, and putting it in a dish in the 
oven till it becomes soft. It seems to me that this 
is what I call stewing, but this she denies. I 
should remark that the word which she uses is 
creeding not creeing, but I would not guarantee her 
accuracy on such a point. R. Y. 8. 





Bailey gives, “To Cree (wheat or barley), to boil 
it soft,” and adds C. as the sign that it is a “country 
word.” It is used in Lincolnshire, where I have 
been accustomed to see wheat for furmety creed by 
being stewed in a jar placed in an oven. 

St. SwitHry, 


A word in common use in Lincolnshire for the 
process of cooking rice, &c., in some liquid until 
the grains become soft and fit for food. 

JostaAn MILuer, M.A. 


Sxene’s “ Earty History or ScoTtanp” (5% 
S. v. 288.)—The query respecting this work and 
its delayed appearance is founded on a mistake as 
to the real author, who is not James Skene (the 
Skene of Scott’s Marmion), but one of his sons, 
W. F. Skene, the first vol. of whose Celtic Scot- 
land has now been repeatedly advertised in 
“3.8Q" J. Macray. 


Tue Ceremony or “Heavine” (5 §. iii. 
465 ; v. 364, 453.)—I extract the following from 
Roberts’s Cambrian Antiquities :— 


“On Easter Monday and Tuesday a ceremony takes 
place among the lower orders in North Wales, which is 
scarcely known, I believe, elsewhere. It is called 
lifting, as it consists in lifting a person in a chair three 
times from the ground. On Monday the men lift the 
women, and on Tuesday the women lift the men. The 
ceremony, however, ceases at twelve o’clock each day. 
The lifters, as they are called, go in troops, and, with a 
permitted freedom, seize the person whom they intend 
to lift, and, having persuaded or obliged him (or her) to 
sit on the chair, lift whoever it is three times, with 
cheering, and then require a small compliment. A little 
resistance, real or affected, creates no smal! merriment ; 
much resistance would excite contempt, and perhaps 
indignation. That this custom owes its origin to the 
season needs no illustration.” 


An admirable coloured copper-plate illustration 
accompanies the above account (p. 125). 
E. C. HarixeToy. 
The Close, Exeter. 


Tue Apiiity To Write, put Not To Reap (5" 
S. iv. 408, 522.)—The following is from the bio- 
graphy of Jacques Auguste de Thou in the Penny 
Cyclopedia, vol. xxiv. p. 393 :— 

“De Thou’s parents lost six children in infancy ; and 
he himself was so weak and sickly a child, till he reached 
his fifth year, that he was not expected to live. In the 
exemption which this state of health procured him in 
his childhood and early boyhood from severer task work, 
he amused himself in cultivating a turn for drawing, 
which was hereditary in his family; and in this way he 
tells us himself he learned to write before he had learned 


to read.” 
A oO Vane 


Cuttp=F emate Cuitp (5 §, v. 145, 189, 337, 
371, 498.)—When Mr. W. Renpte states that 
the expression, “‘Is it a boy or a cheeld?’ was 
formerly common enough in Cornwall,” he pro- 
bably means in West Cornwall. I never heard it 
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used in the eastern part of the county, except as 
an illustration of what was thought to be an absurd 
West Cornwall usage. 

Whilst writing, I venture to suggest that con- 
tributors to “N. & Q.” would add much to the 
value of their notes if they would kindly state, 
not merely the county, but the particular part of 
it to which they refer. Wm. PenceE.ty. 

Torquay. 


In India the natives understand you to ask for 
a boy when you ask for a child. 
R. H. WaA.vace. 


Tue TooTHACHE ASCRIBED TO THE GNAWING 
or A Worm (5 §. v. 24, 155, 476.)—The popular 
remedy for toothache by inhaling smoke, and thus 
extracting the “worm,” as described by Mr. 

RATCLIFFE, can at least claim the authority of 
antiquity in its favour. Inthe Regimen Sanitatis 
Salernitanum, which dates from the end of the 
eleventh century, this prescription is given :— 
“Sic dentes serva, porrorum collige grana, 

Ne careas jure (thure?) cum hyoscyamo ure, 

Sicque per embotum fumum cape dente remotum” (sic). 
Vv. 240-2. 

An old English translation, or paraphrase, of 
the Latin poem, published in 1607 with the title, 
The Englishman’s Docter ; or, the School of Salerne, 
thus renders the above passage :— 

“Tf in your teeth you hap to be tormented, 

By meane some little wormes therein do breed, 

Which paine (if heed be tane) may be prevented 

By keeping cleane your teeth, when as you feede : 

Burne Francomsence (a gum not evil sented), 

Put Henbane unto this, and Onyon-seed, 

And with a tunnel to the tooth that 's hollow, 

Convey the smoake thereof, and ease shall follow.” 

G. F. S. E. 

The belief that toothache is caused by a worm 
prevailed, it seems, in some of the ancient Celtic 
nations. In the Manx dialect Beisht means “a 
beast, whether great orsmall. The plural Beishtyn 
is used for the toothache, from the opinion that the 
pain arose from an animal in the tooth.”—Kelly’s 
Manx Dictionary. ; 

Beishtyn signifies “Vermin—the toothache, 
from a supposition that the pain is occasioned 
by animalcula, which breed in the teeth.”—Cre- 
geen’s Dictionary of the Manx Language. 

In the Highland Scotch cnuimh means worm 
or maggot; hence cnuimh-fhiacall = toothache. 
McLeod and Dewar’s Gaelic Dictionary. 

J. M. Jerrcorr. 

Isle of Man. 


Justir1aB_E Homicrpe (5" §. iv. 27,76, 1 16, 192, 
329, 455 ; v. 157, 311, 458.)—Mippite Tempar, 
Mr. Witxrnsoy, and I are, I suppose, the foolish 
persons outside the pale of Freemasonry who discuss 
what happens within. But we do not want to dis- 
cuss it—at least I do not—except as it concerns us 


poor miserable outsiders. If they want to murder 
us for looking on, I am sure we have every right 
to discuss this at least, even if the looking on is 
wrong—I do not say it is not ; and Mr. Ware 
might let us do it without pitching into us in this 
style. Does he mean to say that the Masons 
would have been justified in slaying Mrs. Ald- 
worth? If he does, let him say it in plain English, 
and prove it if he can. It certainly would have 
been an admirable instance of the loyalty, obe- 
dience, love, and charity, which he is so eloquent 
about. C. F. 8. Warren, M.A. 


The Masonic penalty for intrusion which, accord- 
ing to our traditions, was the only one ever inflicted, 
though highly painful and disagreeable, certainly 
was not capital. It is doubtful if this even was ever 
carried out, as, in all the old stories I know of, the 
intruder, on being told of the punishment that 
awaited him, preferred regular initiation. _ 

Firty-Srx. 

Biack-EDGED LeTrer-Parer (5 §. v. 206, 
274, 358.)—There is an amusing letter on mourning 
in the Connoisseur, No. 39, October 24, 1754, in 
which the writer, B. Thornton, I presume, men- 
tions that the use of black-edged mourning-paper 
had already, at that time, become so vulgar that it 
was used by “the citizens,” and that tradesmen 
had their shop books made with black edges. 

Funeral sermons, and similar publications, had 
long previously been printed with black borders ; 
but when was Milton’s idea of white letters on 
black leaves, as a true type of mourning, first 
practically used? The earliest example I am aware 
of is the celebrated Excise Sermon, printed in 1733. 

. Epwarp Sotty. 


“Skip” (5 §S, iv. 129, 335, 371 ; v. 117, 337.) 
—My knowledge of Swedish, like F. J. J.’s, was 
acquired in Sweden; but in supplementing or 
testing it Ido not use, as he appears to do, an 
utterly untrustworthy Swedish-English dictionary, 
all of the books of that class being full of 
errors. In Dalin’s Ordbok dfver Svenska Spraket, 
one of the best of Swedish lexicons, and which can 
probably be consulted at almost any English public 
library, the following definition of “skid” is given : 
“Lang, tunn, litt och glatt triskifva, som bindes 
under foten, och hvarpa man vintertiden med en 
kapp skjuter sig fram pa isen eller ofver snobetackt 
mark,” which, literally translated, is “a long, thin, 
light, and smooth strip of wood, which is bound 
under the foot, and on which one, in the winter 
time, pushes himself along with a pole on the ice 
or over a snow-covered field.” If this be F. J. J.’s 
idea of a “skate,” he will probably still insist that 
his dictionary is right. Witiarp FIske. 

Library of the Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 


“To Bar” (5% §. v. 329, 478.)—It is strange 





that no one has thought of the very simple deriva- 
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tion of this word from the French words battre, to | 


beat, in the case of the boy warming himself, and 
abattre, to cast down, when the child “ neither 
winked, nor blinked, nor batted his eyes,” and 
when the horse bat‘ed his ears, that is, laid them 
down backwards. Is not this a much plainer ex- 
planation than the natural-history and cricketing 
theory put forth by V.H.LL.LC.LYV. ? 
HIRONDELLE. 


“WHERE HIGH THE HEAVENLY TEMPLESTANDS” : 
Micnart Bruce ano “Tae Cuckoo” (5" §., v. 
208, 377, 456, 517.)—I admit that a very con- 
siderable amount of evidence has been adduced 
by your correspondents in favour of Michael 
Bruce having been the author of these poems. 
John Logan may have been a plagiarist, not 
plagiarized ; yet, if really the author of the 
sermons assigned to him, I think that any one 
would rise from their perusal with the feeling that 
one who could write such excellent poetical prose 
would be fully equal to the composition of an ode 
like “The Cuckoo,” or the hymn beginning 
“Where high the heavenly temple stands.” The 
latter is, after all has been said, only a paraphrase. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A, 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge 


LIGHTS ” 
5th OS. 


“LIGHT OF AND “Hymns ANCIENT 
AND Mopern” v. 516.)—I think Mr 
Ranpotra is mistaken in his rather hasty con- 
demnation of this phrase in Hymns Ancient and 
Modern, 137, where it does not seem to me to refer 
to the Pos é€x dwrds of the Creed, but to mean, 
“ Thou, the Light of all lights.” It occurs earlier 
also in Hymns Ancient and Modern, in the trans- 
lation of the Paris hymn, “ Die dierum,” No. 20, 
where Sunday is called “ Morn of morns and day 
of days,” and Christ is termed “the Light of 
lights,” a free rendering of “ Lux vera mundi.” 


7 a a 
“TreToTaL” (5™ S. iv. 429; v. 18, 137, 398, 
457).—My contribution to this discussion is 


merely the record of a misprint which I have 
noted for its oddity. It occurs on p. 25, vol. ii., 
of Bernardini Ochini Senensis, Dialogi XXX.., 
published at Basle, 1563. Not to trouble you 
with the context, I copy only the two lines which 
suggest my note :— 

“& suam ipsius essentiam. S. Partemne, an to- 
totum? 0. Non partem, cum sit ipsius esse.”’ 
This misprint furnishes presumably the earliest 

instance of a stuttering or reduplicated total. 


V.B.LLLC.LYV. 


Aw Otp Ipea Repropucep (5™ §. iv. 368, 
473.)—Catlin, in his North American Indians, 
thought it not an impossibility that the now 
extinct tribe of the Mandans might have been 
descended from Madoc and his Welshmen. 








It is 
; —— , } 
many years since Catlin’s book came in my way, 


but I remember he speaks of some of the tribe 
having had blue eyes and fair hair and skin, quite 
unlike red men in any of the other tribes. 

L. C. R. 

Ancient Meanino or “ Prisoner” (5 §, y. 

447; vi. 35.)—Prysune, meaning prison, occurs 
twice in “The Passion of Our Lord,” in An Old 
English Miscellany (Early English Text Society, 
1872)—“ Other into prysune,” p. 41 ; “ And myd 
other theoues ido ine prysune,” p. 48. The MS. is 
dated at about middle of twelfth century, or a 
little later, by Dr. R. Morris. The word means 
prisoner in the “Seyn Julian” (dateless) placed 
at end of his St. Juliana (E. E. Text. Soc., 1872): 
“ Have reuthe of thi wreche prison,” p. 84. There 
are some good remarks on the termination -ier, as 
in prisonnier and gedlier, in Brachet’s Etymological 
French Dictionary, p. cxi. ... & 
“ DempLeporE” (5 §, v. 367, 494.)—Berk- 
shire is my native county, and there, as in Wilts, 
the dumbledore is the “humble bee.” I never 
heard the cockchafer called so; but in Cambridge- 
shire and adjacent counties the cockchafer is 
called a “ midsummer dor.” So I should spell it 
from the pronunciation. 

I rather demur to the description of the “humble 
bee” as “a bright and busy insect.” Its colour is 
black, with a gold or orange stripe, its flight 
heavy, with its thick dependent legs, and its hum 
a sort of droning bass. <A younger brother of 
mine amused me some years ago by recalling the 
days of our childhood, when, as he said, “the 
dumbledores used to go banging about the garden 
at Letcombe like so many live clothes-brushes.” 
The clothes-brushes sixty years ago were often made 
with rounded backs covered with black velvet. 
Has the term “dor” any connexion with dormio, 
as in dormouse? It might represent the “ drowsy 
hum ” of both insects. HersBert RanvDoiru. 


Eastbourne. 
Macuise’s PaintTinc oF THE MEETING OF 
Biicner anp WeturncoTon (5" S. vi. 48.)—Mr. 


Hatt is right ; the picture is allegorical, and not 
historically accurate. La Belle Alliance was not 
burnt. No bands played when the commanders 
met. There were few, perhaps no dead and 
dying round the spot, where there had been no 
conflict. Unfortunately, also, the uniforms are 
those of 1850, and not of 1815. SEBASTIAN. 
Wentworth, Eart or Srrarrorp (5 $. v. 
468, 523.)—Two correspondents have kindly 
answered some of my queries about this statesman. 
I am collecting materials towards a life of Went- 
worth, and therefore make a general appeal to all 
the readers of “N. & Q.” for any information, 
either political or domestic, relative to him, not 
contained in any of the following books, viz., “ Life 
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of Strafford,” in Statesmen of the Commonwealth, 
by J. Forster ; “Life of Strafford,” in British 
Statesmen, by Macdiarmid ; 3 of Strafford, | 
by E. Cooper ; also Life of ‘Sir J. Eliot, by the | 
late Mr. Forster ; and Mr. S. R. Gardiner’s his- 
tories. FRANCESCA, 


Riyxixe Literature (5 §. v. 509.)— Will the | 
contributors of the two articles on the above quoted 
page kindly give bibliographical descriptions of 
the publications to which they allude ? 

F. W. F. 

Sr. Marcaret’s Bett, Jepspuren (5 §, v. 
489.)—The following extract from the Scotsman of 
July 1 answers Mr. Mounsey’s inquiry :— 

“A gentleman in Devonshire, who styles himself a 
‘dear lover of old bells,’ and who knows, perhaps, as 
much about them as any one, applied for a ‘ rubbing ’ of 
the inscription, in the hope that he might, from the 
appearance of the characters and of the initial cross, be 
able to fix the probable date of this bell. The ‘rubbing,’ 
and also the dimensions of the bell, were duly forwarded 
to him, and he has now given it as his opinion that it 
was a ‘ Sanctus bell,’ and probably belonged to the Abbey, 
the diameter confirming him in his opinion. ‘ The words,’ 
he says, ‘were intended for a Leonine verse, but the 
founder has made a blunder, and placed two of the words 
out of order. Founders often made such blunders, fre- 
quently putting letters upside down. The correct line 
would be thus, “‘ Campana Margarete Virginis Beate,” or 
made so that “ Beate” and “ Margarete” should run in 
rhyme. The date of the bell is the beginning of the 
fifteenth century.’” 





J. MANUEL. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


“ Morrowine ” (5 §, v. 513.)— Really 8S. T. P. 
need not go about to find a recondite derivation for 
this word, as if it were connected with “ borrow- 
ing.” It has nothing to do with that, any more 
than with “sorrowing.” S. T. P. explains it him- 
self when he says, “On the next day he will lend 
his in return.” C. F. 8. Warren, M.A. 

Bexhill. 


I have occasionally heard the word “ marrow- 
ing” (but it is not very commonly used in Scot- 
land) in the sense referred to, viz., two neighbour- 
ing small farmers joining or “ marrowing” (mating, 
matching) their one horse each at the plough or 
harrow. Scor. 

AUTHORS AND QUOTATIONS. 
(5™ 8. iv. 420.) 
“ This makes that whatsoever,” &c. 
From George Daniel's verses to the Lady Margaret, 
Countess of Cun. berland. 
“There is a nobler thing,” &c. 
George Wither is the author. D. Brarr. 
Melbourne. 
(5" S. vi. 69.) 
“Me gentle Delia beckons from the plain, 
Then, hid in shadow, eludes her eager swain,” Ke. 
Pope, Pastorals—“ Spring.” 






* All the air is thy diocese,” &c. 
—Dr. Donne, Epithalamion : ‘‘ On Fredk. Count Palatine 


lof the Rhine an id Lady Elizabeth being married on St. 
F. 8. E. 


Valentine’s Day.” G. 
“ There i is no damned error but religion does gloze it 


| o’er.”—I cannot say who wrote the above ipsissima verba, 


but there is this parallel passage in Shakspeare’s Mer chant 
of Venice, iii. 2, 77, et seg. : 
“Tn religion, 
What damned error, but some sober brow 
Will bless it, and approve it with a text. 
Hiding the grossness with fair ornament?” 
Frepk. RULE. 
The lines quoted by Frnst Guxy— 
“ There ’s lines from John Milton,” &c. ,— 
are from Thackeray's Lyra Hibernica, “ The Pimlico 
Pavilion.” Bm. 3 & 


“ Pour days will quickly steep themselves in night ; 
Four nights will quickly dream away the time,” Xe. 
Midsummer Night's Dream, i. 1, 6 
Is the line K. N. quotes Shelley's? In Alastor we 
have— 
‘* Hoping to still these obstinate questionings 
Of thee and thine by forcing some lone gho st, 
Thy messenger, to render up the tale 
Of what we are.” 
Morn. 
Surely K. N. has in his mind the ninth stanza of 
Wordsworth’s great ode, where the following lines occur : 
“ Not for these I raise 
The song of thanks and praise ; 
But for those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 
Fallings from us, vanishings ; 
Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realized.” 


F. C. S. 
“ The Golden Vanitee ” is given in the Magozine for 
the Young for 1861, p. 345. M. E. F 


“ A life's libation lifted up,” Xc., 
is from Good Night in the Porch, by Owen Meredith 
(Lord Lytton). 
“ Give me Scotland, or I die.” 
This is misquoted from Aytoun’s Scotch ballad, called 
Charles Edward at Versailles. It begins— 
** Give me but one hour of Scotland, 
Let me see it ere I die.” 
C. 
** Mysterious are His ways whose power,” &c., 
will be found in Cowper’s Poetical Epistle to Lady A a 
lines 29-23 J. R. 8. C. 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o 


Modern Spiritualism. A Short Account of its Rise and 
Progress, with some Exposures of so-called Spirit- 
Media. By John Nevil Maskelyne, Illusionist and 
Anti-Spiritualist. (Warne & Co.) 

Some silly, some dishonest, and some dangerous books 

have been published on matters supernatural. If any 

readers have been influenced, duped, or goaded almost to 
madness by such books, or by those persons who affect 
to have the power to summon spirits, or who pretend to 
ignorance as to by what process such power is awarded 
to them, they cannot do better, suffering from the bane, 





Sp. HENDERSON Wiittaxs, 


than resort to Modern Spiritualism for the antidote. It 
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contains a good shilling’s worth of common sense, though 
there may be some things in it we might decline to 
endorse. 

Churchyard’s Misery of Flanders, d&c., 1579. (Shrews- 

bury, Adnitt & Naunton.) 

Tuts is a reprint of the old Shrewsbury poet's work, 
published in 1579, Churchyard’s “ Miserie of Flavn- 
ders, Calamitie of Fraunce, Misfortune of Portugall, 
Unquietnes of Irelande, Troubles of Scotlande, and the 
blessed State of Englande.” Only seventy-five copies 
have been printed. Originally, the poem was “ Imprinted 
at London for Andrewe Maunsell, dwellyng in Paules 
Churchyard, at the Signe of the Parret.” The fac-simile 
reprint reflects the greatest credit upon the Shrewsbury 
press from which it ia issued. In a flattering dedication 
to Elizabeth, Churchyard tells the royal lady that he 
considers the miseries of the various countries named to 
be “the shell of a precious Nutte, the sweete kirnell 
whereof is the blessed state of Englande.” The author 
was in his sixtieth year when he wrote the above work, 
the merit of which is not great. He was in the house- 
hold of Surrey, the great Ear], bore arms with good re- 
port, com posed poetry through a long life, and died in 
1620, as penniless as poets of his impotent persistence 
were ever wont tobe! His Worthinessof Wales and his 
Legend of Jane Shore are, however, not without merit. 


The Ecclesiae Leodienses ; or, Histe nd Arch 
Sketches of the Churches of Leeds and Neighbourhood 
(within a radius of about Ten Miles). By the Rev. 
R. V. Taylor, B.A., &c. (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 

Ir is not too much to say that, from the exhaustive 

manner in which Mr. Taylor has worked out his mate 

rial, the multifarious detail that he has given in com- 
piling this his first volume, and furnished the reader with 
the most recent information in regard to every parish 
and its church, Ecclesia Leodienses will prove a sine gud 
non to whoever would be versed in the history of the 
area which the writer here covers. The volume now 
before us contains the history of mostly old fabrics; it 
therefore has a far different interest from the one to fol- 
low, which, should a sufficient number of subscribers be 
obtained (as we hope may be the case), will give simi- 
larly ample detail in regard to the fifty-five churches of 
which Leeds now boasts, these having increased to that 
number from five in 1820. Mr. Taylor’s labours will, 
therefore, resolve themselves, naturally and appro- 
priately, into ancient and, for the most part, modern 
divisions, the latter containing, »s we may reasonably 
suppose, a history of the work of him with whose name 
the town of Leeds is inseparably associated—the late 

Dean Hook 

The Quarterly Review. No. 283. (Murray.) 

is likely that in after years this number of the 

Quarterly will long be remembered and alluded to as the 

Macaulay and Croker number. Mr. Gladstone's paper 

on the former leaves an impression that the writer, with 


cal a itectura! 


Ir 


all the boundless praise awarded to Macaulay, has but a | 


poor opinion of him as an historian, and a still worse of 
him as a critic, when he had to judge a political adver- 
sary or “a respectable and respected man,” as Mr. 
Gladstone says the late Robert Montgomery was, who 
happened to be an indifferent poet. The Apology for 
Croker is almost as injurious to that gentleman. Much 


of it isin that tone of excuse which is supposed to be | 


to accusation. Both articles are, however, very 
readable; but should the spirits of the two men in the 
Land of the Leal be conscious of what is said of them in 
the Quarterly, they will probably glower as fiercely at 
each other as ever. Another eminently readable contri- 
bution is by Mr. Hayward on the “ Life, Letters, and 
Journals of the late George Ticknor.” For readers who 


akin 








} munications which, for any reason, we do not print 


| exertion and extremely wholesome 


love articles which leave them much to weigh and think 
over, nothing was ever written more suitable for such a 
purpose than the one headed “ Modern Philosophers on 
the probable Age of the World.” It shows how the 
greatest of philosophers may differ, and that the cosmo- 
gony of Moses, rightly understood, is by no means of such 
poor authority as some inquirers have ventured to 
suppose. 

Cesar in Egypt, Costanza,and other Poems, by Joseph 
Ellis (Pickering), is dedicated by the writer to Prof. 


| George Long, and contains poems and sonnets which, on 


their own merits, as well as from their variety, to say 
nothing of the beauty of the type in which they come 
before us, are sure to prove attractive. With the excep- 
tion of the first four, the poems are short ; it is, therefore, 
a volume that can with pleasure be taken up at any spare 
moment, 


Aotices to Correspondents. 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

.. (Newark.)—It is exactly a hundred years since 

apoleon Buonaparte, in 1776, entered the military 
coke at Brienne. He then spelt his name after the 
old Italian fashion, and was in his eighth year. The 
Duke of Wellington, born the same year as Napoleon 
(1769), was a pupil at the military school at Angers. 

P. 8.—Lord Carysfort published (among other poetical 
works) in 1810 a tragedy, Caius Gracchus, which was 
never acted. Sheridan Knowles’s tragedy, of the same 
name, was first played at Drury Lane in 1823. There 
was some Gmaiy in getting a licence for it. 
Jux.—When Macklin was in full possession 
“ No- 


GARRICK 
of his faculties, he gave as the date of his birth, 
vember, 1699.” He died 1797. 

E. Pareston.—The terms of your inquiry are not quite 
clear ; please repeat and quote the Act referred to in the 
usual style—by year and chapter. 

LoxpontEnsts.—James Dodsley communicated to the 
Rockingham Administration his plan for a tax on 
receipts. 

A. C. 8.— Nature has provided the remedy, and every 
chemist sells it. 

“Batn AND CHELTENHAM.”— 
course. 

D. Ross.— You have only to order the numbers wanted ; 
the publishers will supply them 

Hersert.—The phrase occurs in Wesley's ninety- 
second sermon, On Dress. 

Erratum, p. 75, col. i., 
“the church pewed.” 


His own portrait, of 


for “the church paved,” read 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
; and 


to this rule we can make no exception. 





A fens Summer Deticacy.—Rose's Lime Juice CoRDIAL, 
mixed with water, or as an effervescing drink, in soda or 
potash, cooling and refreshing, or blended with spirits, it sup- 
plies a delightful and invigorating stimulant, sustaining 

Sold everywhere. Pur- 
Rose's Lime Juice Cordial, 


chasers should be careful to order 
1, Curtain 


all others being imitations. —Wholesale Stores, 
Road, Finsbury.—[ ADVERTISEMENT. ] 
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